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Tuares as they change, Almighty-Father, these 

Are but the. varied. God. The rolling year 
Is-full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing- Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 3 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is jop. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer IN" | 
With light and heat refulgent, Then thy tun 

Shoots full Py thro' the swelling year's | 
| . And 


a | 
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And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder apenks, 
And oft'at dawn, deep-noon,. or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow. whisp'ring gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin'd, — 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives, 
In Winter awful Thou! with clouds and atorms 
Around 'Thee thrown, tempeat o'er tempest roll'd, 
Majertic«darkness | on the whirlwind's wing, 
- Riding-aublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 
Aud humblest nature with thy northern-blast, 


Musteriousround! whatskill, what force divine, 
Deep. felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd; 

Shade, unperceiv'd, so softening into shade; 
And all so forming an-harmonious-whole ; 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever-busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
Works in the seeret deep; shoots steaming thence 
The falr profusion that o'erspreads the spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds ev'ry creature hurls the tempest forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the zprings of life. 


Nature, attend | join, every living seul 
Beneath the apactous temple of the k, 


ty 
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tn adoration join ; and ardent falle 

One general song! 'To-Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe oft, whose Splrft in your freshness breathes: 
Where o'er the rock the teareely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religous awe! 


And ye, Whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake th“ aatoniah'd world, lift high toheav'n 
1'h' impetuous dong, and say from whom you rage. 


His praize, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling nun 


And let me catch-it as I mute along. 


Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 


| Yeoofter floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou majeſt ic main, 
A ecret world of wonders in-thyself, 


Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 


Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 


In mingled clouds to-Him, whose zun exalth, 
"_ breath 3 you, and whose * 
paints, 


Ve forests bend, ye Muren wave, to-Him} 


Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous-moons 


Ve that keep-wateh in heay'n, as earth aleep 
| VUnconteious-Hes, effuse your mildest beams, 
 Yexonatellations, while your angels strike, | 


Amid the apangled ky, the ailver lyre, 
Great zource of day | beat image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to 0 world, the "ou ocean round, 
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on nature write with every beam his praise. 
The thunder rolls; behush'd the prostrate world; 


Bleat out afresh, ye-hills; ye moss y rocks, 
Ve- vallies, raise; for the Great- Shepherd reigns; 
Burst from the groves ! and when the reſtless day, 

Expiring lays the warbling world asleep, 
Ihe listening shades, and teach the night his praise. 
At once the head, the heart and tongue of all, 


Crovn the great-hymn !— 
| vill Sing the-God-of-Seazons a as they roll, 


While cloud to cloud returns the solemn-hymn. 


Retain the sound; the broad responsive lowe, 


And his unsnffering. Kingdom yet will come. 
Ys woodlands all, awake: a boundless song 


Sweetest of birds! sweet-Philomela charm 


Ve chief, for whom the whole creation smiles; 


i 


HEC TORs. 
1 


AND ROMACHE. 


'THUS having spoke, th' illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond- arms to clasp the lovely- boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's-breast, | 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond-parent smil'd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child, 

The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground; 
Then-kiss'd the child, and lifting-high in air, 
| Thus to the gods preferr'd a-ather' s-pray'r: 


' OThou whose glory fills th nie 
And all ye deathless-pow'rs, protect-my- -80n! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just- renown, 
To- guard the Trojans, to- defend the crown 
Against his country's-foe' the war to wage, 
And rise the-Hector of the future age! 
So-when, triumphant from successful toils, 


Of heroes slain he bears the reek ing spoils, 


Whole hosts may hailhim with deserv'd acclaim, 
And say, this chief transcends his father's-fame ; 
While pleas'd amidst the general-chouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscjous-heart o'erflows with-joy, 
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He. ti and fondly- gazing on hoe thang, | 
Restor'd the pleasing-burden to her arms; : 
| Soft on her fragrant-breaſt the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd, 
The troubled-pleasure soon chastis'd by. fear; 
She-mingled with the smile a-tender-tear, 


The 80ften'd-chief with kind-compassion view'd 
And dry'd the falling-drops and thus pursu'd, 
Andromache! my soul's far-better part, 

Why with untimely- sorrow heaves thy heart; 
No hostile hand camantedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns · me to the silent - tomb: 

Fix · d is the · term of all the race of earth, 
And such the- hard: condition of our birth. 
No- force can then resist, no flight can save 
All sink alike the-fearful and the brave. 


1 Lt The glorious chief resumes . 
Mlle tow'ry helmet, black with «hading-plumes; 


Hir princess parts with propheticaigh, 
Unwilling-pafts, and oftreverty her eye, 
That-stream'd atevery-look; then, movingolow, 

_ Sought her own-palace, and indulg'd her- woe. ; 


By 
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The- STORY- of -LA- ROCHE, 


MORE than forty - years ago, an-Englith- 
philosopher whose works have been read and 
admired by all -Europe, resided at a little town 
in- France. Some. disappointments in his native. 
country had first driven him abroad and he was 
_ afterwards induced to remain there, from 
having found, in this retreat where the connec. 
tions even of nation and language were avoided, 


1 perſect seclusion and retirement highly fu- 


vorable to the developement of abstract subjects, 
in which he excelled all the writers of his time, 
Perhaps, in the structure of euch a mind as 
Mr. H**'s, the finer and more delicate sen- 
vibilities are xeldom known to have place, or, 
if originally implanted there, are in a great 
meazure extinguizhed by the exertions of intente 
study and profound investigation. Hence the idea 
of philosophy and unfeelingnews being united, hav 
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plteeus te zee the good eld man 


1 . 
become proverbial ; and, in common language, 
the former word is often used to express the lat. 
ter. Our philozopher has been cenzured by dome, 


as deficient in warmth and feeling 1 but the 
mildnesy of his manners has been allowed by 


all; and It is certain, that, if he was gt easily 
melted into companion, It was, at leavt; not 
dimeult to awaken his benevolencs., 

One-morning, while he zat busled in those 


_ apeculations which afterwards astonlshed the 
world, an old female- demestle, who verved 
kim for a howekeeper, brought him word, that 


an - elderly - gentleman and his daughter had 
arrived in the village, the preceding evening, 
on thelt way to ye "taht eouppry; and that 


the father had been zuddenly- selsed in the night : 
With « dangerous dlserder, which the people 


ofthe inn where they lodged feared would 
prove- mortal z that the had been sent for, as 


having eme knowledge la medicine, the village- 


zurgeen being then absent! and that it was truly- 
he geemed net 


$6: myeh-affileted by his en- dlstress, as by 
that Whlek it eauged to his daughter, — Her 
mater lald-szide the velume in his hand, and 
'broke- off the chain of ideas it had inspired, 
Nis night-gown was exchanged for a coat 
and he followed his-gouvernante to the sick - 
man's-apartment, 


< 
Tak: 
"Twas the best in the little - Inn where they 
. paltry one notwithetanding. Mr. H** 


was obliged to atoop as he entered-in. It was 


| not plastered, and hung with cobwebs,-Ow a - 


flvored with earth] and above were the jolats, 


flock- bed; at one end, lay the old- man he 
| came to vlelt z at the foot of It zat his daughter, 
She was dreszed in a clean White- bed.gowny, 
her dark-locks hung loosely over it as she bent 
forward, watching the languid- looks of her- 
father, Mr. H“ and his howekeeper had atood 
ome-momente in the room without the young. 
lady being aenzible of thelr entering- {tw 
tMademolzelle!! sald the old- woman, at- last; 
in a voft tone. —8he turned and shewecl ene r 
the fnert⸗kaces in the world. — ft was touch 
not-spolled with serrow] and when she pereelvz 
ed a- stranger, Whom the eld woman gew 
Introduced te herz - blush at Hrsts and then the 
gentle eeremenlal of native: pelltenese, which' 
the affliction ef the time tempered but did net 
_ extingulsh, exessed it for a moment, and changed = 
its expreviien, 'Twareweetneaall, however ); 
and eur philesepher folt it strengly. It was nee . 
a time ſor werds 1 he offered he- serviees in a 
 fow alneere- ane. Monsieur lies mizepablys ill 
9 hore," vald her master,—He had a spare bod 
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; contrived - accordingly The seruples of the» *. 


ES 3 
| vtranger, who could lock. zeruples, though he 
could not speak-them were overcome z and the 
backfubreluetance of his daughter gave-way to 
her bellef of its- une to her- futher.— The vick- 
man was wrapt in blankets, and cartied- acrous 
the itreet 40 the Engllaeh- gentleimian's, The 
old- Woman helped his daughter to nurse Him 
thets; The turgeon Who arrived 00 n. after; 
teveribed u little; and nature Aids much fot 
im i in 4 week he Was üble be- thank His be. 
nefus tor: | 
By that time his Best had learned the: Bam 
and character of his⸗guest. He Was a: Protestant 
glergy Man of Switzerland; ealled=La:Reche, a: 
Widewer whe had lately=buried his Wife, after a 
long and linge ring Ilness for which travelling 
had been preveribed j and Was new returning 
home after an-ineffeetual and melancholy - jeur⸗ 
ney, With his only- child, the - daughter we 
have mentioned, 
He was a-devout-man, as became his - pro- 


ſession.—— fe possessed - devotion in all. its · 

. . warmth, but with none of its-asperity ; I mean 
tthat asperity which men, called-devout, some- 
times indulge in. Mr. H“, though he felt no- 


devotion, never. quarrelled with it in- others. 
His-gouvernante joined the old- man and his 
daughter in the-prayers and thanksgiving which 
they put up on his- recovery; for she too was 

.atheretic, in the Fhrase of thez village. — The“. 
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philosopher walled out with his long-ataff and 
his-dog, and left them to their prayers und 
thanksgivings.,My- master,“ raid the old 
woman, alas! he is not a- Christlan; but he 
Is the-bent of * unbelle vers“. Nora Chriatian'! 
exclaimed - Mademolielle La Roche 3! yet he 
naved my father | Heaven bless him for't; 1 
would he wers 4 Chrlitian '=—"Thers I & 
ride in hikkdowledgey my ehlld;“ bald hes 
fluther; f Which often 6 PR ts the zub⸗ 
t lime truths of kevelatlen ! hence Sppesers Bf 
1 Shristianity are fund among men BEVIEKGUS = 
t lives äs well as ameng these of dissipated and 
flieentieus- characters: Nay, semetimes, 1 
t have Knewa the latter mere easily eenverted 
ie the true⸗faltk than the former; because the 
t fume of passen is mere easily dissipated 
f than the mist of false - thegry and delusiva- 
' speculation,'——\ Hut- Mr. He, said his 
daughter, alas]! my⸗father, he shall be a 
Christian before - he-dies.“—She was inter- 
rupted by the- arrival of their-landlord.— He 
took her hand with arrair of kindness; she drew 
it away from him in- silence: threw- down 
her eyes to the ground; and left the- room. 
L have been thanking-God,” said the good La- 
Roche, for- my recovery.“ T hat - is- right, 
replied his landlord, —* I would not wish,“ 
| Fame the old-man, hesitatingly, © to think 
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otherwise! ald 1 not look up with gratitude 
toe that Belng, 1 should barely be satleſled 
5 With my recovery; as 4 continuation of life, 
t which it may be, 1s not a real good i=—ales | 
t 1 tay live te with I had died j that you had 
+ left⸗ime to dis Bir, Instead of kindly :relivhing - 
t me (he - elasped =Mr, H“ % - hand 3) but, 
+ when 1 look en this renovated: belng as the- 
f gift of the -Almighty, 1 feel a far different 
* gentiment==my heart dilates with gratitude 
and love te him 1 it Is prepared for doing his 
* will not as a-duty, but as. af pleasure; and 
f regards every-breach of it, not with dizap- 
5 probation, but with horror,'—You say right, 
* my dear sir,“ replied- the- phllosopher ; © but 
you are not re. established - enough to talk 
«© much, you must takecare of your health, and 
© neither-study nor preach for some-time, 1 
_ © have been thinking-over a scheme that struck 
me to-day, when you mentioned your intended- 
© departure, I never was in- Switzerland; 
© ] have a great mind to-accompany your 
daughter and you into that country, I will 
| © help to-take-care of you by the- road; for, 
© as I was your-first- physician, I hold myself- 
responsible for your cure.“ La-Roche'seyes 
glistened at the proposal ; his daughter was 
called - in and told of it, She was equally-pleazed 


with her father ; 15 1 really- loved their 
| | landlord, 


# 


TW 
landlord, not perhaps the-leny for hi-infldelity 4 ? 


at leaat that-elreumstanee mixed a sort of plty 
with thelr regard ts hlm=—thelr souls were 


not of a mould for harher +fealings 3 hatred | 
nevekdwelt in them. 
They travelled by shert- stages for the 


philosopher was as good as his werd, In taking - 


ears that the old = man sheuld get be r e 
The party had time te be welkacquainted with 
one =angther; and their friendship wWwas-inereased 
by gequalntanee. La:Roche found a degree of 
aimplielty and gentleness in his- eempanien, 


hleh is not always annexed te the character of a 


learned or a wise man, Hledaughter, who was 


prepared to be afraid of him, was equally un- 


deceived, She found in him nothing of that 


delf. importance which superior parts, or great- 
_ cultivation of them, is apt to confer. He talked 
of every-thing but philosophy or religion; he 


seemed to enjoy every-pleasure and amusement 


of ordinary-life, and to be interested in the most 


common-topics of discourse ; when his know. 


| ledge or learning at any time appeared, it was 


delivered with the utmost-plainness, and without 
the least-shadow of dogmatism. 
On his part, he was charmed with the- soeſety 


of the good-clergyman and his lovely daughter. 


He found. in them the guileless-manner of the 
ls. | eattin 


> 
eattieat-thities, With the eulture and aecempllsh⸗ 
ment of the mest refined-ones, Every better 
feeling, warm and vividz every ungentle ene, 
repressed er overcome, He was not addicted tw | 
love ; but he felt himself happy in being the = 
friend of Mademelselle La Roche, and seme- 
times envied her father — of zuch a 
child, | 

Alfter a journey of rdf t they arrived 
at the dwelling of La-Roche, It was situated 
In one of these valleys of the- canton of Berne, - 
where Nature seems to repose, as it were, in 
quiet, and has inclosed her- retreat with muun- 
tains- inaccessible, —A- stream, that spent its- 
ſury in the hills above, ran in front of the house; 
and a broken water. fall was seen through the 
wood that covered its-sides: below, it cireled 
round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake in 
front of a village, at the end of which appeared 
the-spire of La-Roche's-church, rising · above a 
clump of beeches. 

Mr, H“ enjoyed the- beauty of the scene; 
but to his companions it recalled the-memory of 
ga wife and parent they had lost,—The old man 8 

sorrow was silent; his daughter sobb'd- and - 
wept. Her father took her hand, Klssed - it - 
twice, pressed-it to. his bosom, threw- up his 
eyes to heaven; and, having wipedoff a tear 


that was just about to wy fromeach, began to 
a point 


3 9 4 
polnt out to hls guest some of the most netking 


objects whieh the prespeet afforded, The phi= 
1646pher interpreted all this; and he eould but 
slightly eensure the ereed from which it arese. 

They had net been long-arrived, when a 
number of La-Reehe's-parlshleners, who had 
heard of Rle- return, eame te the heuse te see and 
welcome him. The henesttolks were awkward, 
but -alneere, in their proſesslons of regard 
They made some - attempts at condolence ; It was 
too-delicate for thelr · handling ; but La- Roche 
took it in good - part. It has pleased God,“ 
sald he; and they saw he had settled- the- matter 
with himself. Philosophy could not have done 
30-much with a thousand words. 

It was now- evening, and the god - peazants 
were about to-depart, when a clock was heard 
to strike seven; and the hour wartollowed by n 
particular chime, The country - folks who had 
come to welcome their pastor, turned their looks 
towards-him at the sound; he explained their - 
meaning to his guest. That is the- signal,“ 
said he * for our evening- exercise; this is one 
of the nights of the - week in which some of 
© my-parishioners are wont to join in it; a 
- IT rustic-saloon serves for the ge of 


r family, and such of the good -pedple as are 

* with us ;—if you chuse rather to-walk.- out, 1 
0 will furnish you with an- attendant; or here 
| | | are 


additional inducement, replied the other; and 
they walked into the room-together.— At the 
end stood the organ mentioned by La- Roche; 

before it a curtain, which his daughter 


save her the-awkwardness of an- exhibition, 


this fastened on his mind more strongly from 


. the audience as could sing immediately- joined; 
spoke the praises of God, and his care of good- 


just, of such as- die in the-Lord.— The organ 


1 
f are a few eld beoks that may afford seme-en⸗ 

f tertainment within“ By = ne: means,% ans 

awered the philocopher | I will attend-Ma'= 

 molgelle at her devotlons.“—“ She is our- 

© organist,' 8aid-La-Roche j “ our-neighbour- 

© hood is the country of musical - mechaniam z___ 

and I have a small organ fitted-yp for the 

purpose of assisting our singing. —“ Tie an- 


drew- aside; and, placing - herself on a seat 
within, and drawing the curtain close so as to 


begama · voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the 
highest-degree. Mr. H** was · no- musician; 
but he was not-altogether-insensible to music: 


its- beauty being unexpected. The solemn- 
prelude introduced a hymn, in which such of 


the words were mostly taken from holy- writ; it 
men. Something was said of the-death of the- 
was-touched with a hand less firm; —it -patited; 


it=ceased ; ; and the-sobbing of Ma'moiselle Ta- | 
Roche was heard in-stead, Her father- gave 


a 
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a kan for lung the-pialmedy and rage 19: 
pray, He was dizcampored at firat and — 
voice faltered as he «poke ! but his heart wa 

in his words, and his warmth overcame his- 
embarrassment. He addressed a-Being whom he - 


. . loved; and he spoke for those he-loved, Hiz-pa- 


rishioners catched the-ardour of the good - old - 
man; even · the- philosopher felt himself moved, 
and - forgot for a moment, to- . why be 8 
zhould · not. ' 

La-Roche' religion was that of zentiment, 
not- theory; and his guest was averse from 
disputation: their discourse, therefore, did not 


lead to questions concerning the- belief of either, 
yet would the old - man sometimes speak of 


his, from the fulness of a heart impressed with 
its-force, and wishing to- spread the pleasure 
he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his God, and 


his Saviour, were So-congenial to his mind, that ; 
every emotion of it naturally awaked- them. 


A- philosopher might have called him an- en- 
thusiast ; - but, if he possessed the-fervour of 
enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their-bigotry. ' 


Our -Father which art in heaven l' might the 


good · man say for he felt- it—and all TY | 
were-his-brethren, 7 


a You-regret, my-friend,” id he to Mr He, 


when my daughter and I talk of the ex- 


* quisite- 8 derived from music; you 


— - 
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© regret your want of musical powers Pary 
* musical-ſeelings ; it is a department of soul, 
* you-8ay, which nature has almost denied- 1 
you, which, from the effects you zee it have 1 
© onothers, you are sure must be highly-delight- | 
ful. Why should not the same-thing be said 
- © of religion ? Trust-me, I feel it in the same 
© way; an- energy, an- inspiration, which I 
© would not lose for all the- blessings of, aense : 
© or enjoyments of the world; yet, so0-far from 
© less8ening my relish of the - pleasures of life, 
© methinks I feel it heighten-them- all. The 
© thought of receiving it from- God, adds the 
c 
« 
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blessing of sentiment to that of sensation in 
every good thing I possess ; and when cala. © 
© mities overtake me-andI have had my share, 
© it confers a dignity on my affliction, —s0 litts 
© me above the world. Man, I know, is but a 
© yorm—yet, methinks, I am then-allied to 
© Gad!'=It would have been-inhuman in our- 
philosopher to have clouded, even with a-doubt, 
the sunshine of thisbelief, @ 

He discourse, indeed, was very- remote from 
metaphysleal-disquleltlon, or religious contro. 
versy.— Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary 

conversation was the least tinetured with pe. 

dantry, or liable to dlsputatlon. With La Roche 
and his daughter It was petfectlyFamiliars The 
country round them, the manners of the village, 


the 


ö 8 "8 ] 
the comparison of both with those of England, 
remarks on the works of favourite - authors, on 
the sentiments they conveyed, and the passions 
they excited, with many other topics in which 
there was an- equality or alternate advantage 
among the speakers, were the subjects they 
talked- on. Their -hours, too, of riding and 
walking, were-many, in which Mr. H***, as a 
stranger, was shewn the remarkable -scenes and 
curiosities of the country. They would some- 
times make little - expeditions, to- contemplate, 
in different attitudes, those astonishing- moun- 
tains, the cliffs of which covered with eternal- 
snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic- 
shapes, form the termination of most of the Swiss - 
prospects. Our- philosopher asked many ques- 
tions as to their natural-history and productions. 
La-Roche observed the sublimity of the ideas 
which the view of their stupenduous-summits, 
inaccessible to mortal-foot, was calculated to 
inspire, which naturally, sald-he, leads the mind 
to-that - Being by who their foundations were- 
laid.—t Phey are not seen in-Flanders |' sald- 
Ma'molselle, with- a-sigh, That's. an · odd - 
remark,' sald- Mr. H“, zmlling.—She-blushed] 
and he enquired-no-farther, 
T was-with-regret he leſt -noclety in which 
he foundhimself 30 happy z but he vettled With 
La Roche and hls daughter a plan of corte. 
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pondence ; and they took his promise, that, if 
ever he came within fifty-leagues to visit them. 

About three - years after, our- philosopher 
was on a visit at Geneva; the- promise he made 
- to La-Roche and his-daughter, on his former 
visit, was-recalled to his mind, by the view, of 
that-range of mountains, on a part of which they 
had often looke&together, There was a reproach 
too, conveyed along with the recollection, for | 
his having failed towrite to either for several- 
months-past. The truth was, that indolence 
was the habit most-natural to him, from which | 
he was not easily roused by the claims of cor. | 
respondence either of his-friends or of his- 
enemies: when the latter drew their pens in 
conttoversy they were often-unansweted as well 
uns the former, While he was hesitating about 
n visit to La-Roche, which he wished to make, 
but found the effort rather - too - much tor him, 
he received a letter from the- old- man which 
had been forwarded to him from- Paris, where 
| lie Had then his Axe. residence. Tt contained 
_ a-gentle - complaint of Mr. 11% want of 
punetuallty, but ati-asvtitance of cotitiniied-grd- 
titude fot his fortet- good- offices j and as 4 
Friend whom the writer eohibideted interested in 
lits fully, It ffrmed Him of the approdchiiig- 
nuptlals bf Ma'mölselle-La Roche, wh 4 F6utigg 
mag, 4 Felation of her-oWny and formerly pl: 
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y 1 pil of her-father's, of the most amiable-disposi. | 
tions, and respectable character. Attached from 


; their earlieſ-years, they had been separated by 
bis joining one of the 6ubsidiary-regiments of the 
- WM Canton, then in the- service of a foreign power. 
F WM In this situation he had distinguiched-himself as 
2 3 much for. courage and military-skill, as for the 

; WF other-endowments which he had cultivated at 
1 home. The term of his service was now expi- 
* 4 red ; and they expected him to-return in a few 

e WH weeks when the old-man hoped, as he expressed 
h ie in his letter, to4oin their hands, and see them 
„happy before-he died, 5 

- Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
n event; but he was not, perhaps, altogether. 80 
5 happy in the tidings of Ma'inoltelle-La-Roche's. 
it marriage, as her father suppozedhim,—Not that 

„ he was ever n lover of the-lady's ; but he 
, thought her one of the most amlable- women he 
h had seen; and there was something in the-idea of 
re her being another's for-ever, that struek him, 
d he knew not why, like-a-dizappointment;,—AF. 
of ter some little-speculation on the mater, how. 


u. ever; he could look on it as u thing fitting, if not 

a quite -agteeablez and determined on this vlelt 

lit to dee his- old - Friend and his daughter 
ig happy: a. , 3 
On the fask da of his journey, differentzacei: 
U. dents had retarded his progres; he Was benighted 
Jl before he reached thezzun ter In Which LaRorke - 


1 16 ] 
resided. His- guide, however, was well- ac- 
quainted with the road; and he found himself, 
at-last, in view of the lake which I have before 
described, in the neighbourhood of La-Roche's - 
dwelling. A light gleamed on th er, that 
seemed to proceed from the "ay ; it moved 
Slowly along as he proceeded up the side of the 
lake; and at last he saw it glimmer through 
the- trees, and stop at some distance from the 
place were he then-was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal - merriment, and pushed- on his 
horse, that he might be a- spectator of the scene; 
but he was a good dealshocked, on approaching 
_ the-spot, to find it proceed from the torch of a 
person clothed in the dress of an-attendant on a 
funeral, and accompanied byweverakothers, whoy.— | 
like him, seemed to have beet-employed in the- 
rites cf sepulture, 
On-Mr. H“ making enquiry who was the 
person they had been-burying ? one of them, 
With an- accent more mournful than ls common 
to their ptofessiohy answered; © Then you knew- 
not-Mademelselle, Sir !==you never beheld a= 
loveller/=t La-Roche ? exelalmed he In reply - ' 
t Alas | It was she- Indeed ! The appearauce 
of surpelse and grief which his. countenance 
gösumed, attracted the notlee of the -pessant 
with whom he walked. He eame up elesef to 
Mr. 11%, I pefeelye, elt, you were acquialnted 
with 
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with * Mademolselle La Roche. — Acquainte- . 
6 with-her !—GoodGod [—when—how—where 


: did she die ?—Where is her- father? . gie 8 


* died, sir, of-heartbreak, believe: the young - 
© gentleman to whom she was soon to have been- 


: af married, was killed in- a- duel by a-French- 


c officer, his intimate companion; and to whom, 
© before their quarrel, he had done fhe- greatest - 
* favors, Fler worthy- father bears her death, 


b as he has often told us a- Christian-should: he 


is even so composed as to be now in his- pulpit, 
ready to deliver a-few-exhortations to his pa- 
© rishioners, as is the- custom with us on such - 
© occasions t—Follow- me, sir; and you shall 
© hear-him, W e the man without - 
answering. | 

The church was dimly-lighted, except near 


the- pulpit, where the venerable-La-Roche was 


seated. His people were now lifting-vp their 
volses in a psalm to-that- Being whom their pas. 


tor had taught them everts-bless and teo-revere. 


La:Roche4at, his figure bending gently-forwafd, 
his eyes half elesed, IIfteck up In vilentdevetion. = 
A:lamp, placed near him, threw Its light streng 
en hls head, and marked the- shadewy lines ek 
age geress the paleness of hls brow, thinly eos. 
red with grey:halts. © | 

The musle-cezed, L. 4. Roche vat for a mo. 


ment, and nature wrung ee from "Wk 


9 4 


His people were loud in their-grief, Mr, H“. 
vas not less affected than they, La Roche arose. 


«© Father-of-mereies!' 8aid-he, * forgive these 
© tears: assist thy servant to-lift-up his soul to 
e thee; to lift to thee the · souls of thy-people!=My- 


t friends! it is good to- to-do : at all reavons It 
| © {y good} but, in the days of our dletress, what- 

_ © &privilege it is | Well aith the gaered- book, 
t Trust in the Lord; atall-times trust in the 
. Lord.“ © When every other dupport fullo-ur, 
when the toutitaltis of wotldly-comfort ate 


A Atled-up, let us then seele thoudiving-waters 
© Which flow from the-throtis of God;—"Tis- 


only from the belief of the-goodiei und wis 
Adem bf a- Supteme⸗ Being; that dur ealamitles 
i 68h be orte in that manner Which beesmes u 
mant Human-wisdem is here bf little-use; 

t for in-properiiony as it bestews comfort; it 
4 fepeszes 1 Without - Whith we MAY 
t e8848 te be Hurt by ealamityy but we shall als 
beg te enſey Happigess, f will net bid you 


 bedngenvible; my⸗ friends] Fesnnet, Feannety 


* © If esl -hſe- tes rs: Hewoch fresh) (1 foe! 
tess-mush- myself] and | am nob gha med ef m 
feelings but therefore may 1 the mere wil- 


6 \ingly be heard j therefore have | prayed Ged 


is glys me strength te- speak te you j te direct 
you to himy net with empfy⸗werds, but with 


b these-t6ars j net from opeculation, but from —/ 


© of 


| 


- A —— — — — 
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s experience, that while you tee me: tuffer, you 
may know also my- consolation. 
_ © You behold the- mourner of his - only- child, 
9 © the last earthly stay. and- bless ing of his declin« 
ing years | Such-a-child-too It becomes not 
mme to-speak of her-virtues ; yet it is but-gra« 
t titude to mention them, because, they were 
| * exerted towardemytelf.— Not many days ago 
you zaw her young, beautiful; virtuous-and- 
© happy —ye who are parents will-Judge of 
my felleity-thet,—ye will judge of my - alle. 
t tlot-now: But 1 look townrd&-hit Who öttuele⸗ 
me ee the-Hand of &-father amidst the- 
l chhastenings of iy-God;—Ok! evuld 1 make 
po- feel What it is te- pour öut the heart; 
i When it 18 Pressed⸗dewn With many- serrews; 
i is pour it ent With=eonfidence te him; in 
| wheie hands ate life-and=- death; en Whole 
power aWAlts all that the frst enjeys j and in 
i contemplation of whom dizappears all that the 
fast ean Infllet Fer we ate net a4 these whe 
i dis without hope j we: know that out Re⸗ 
i deemer-liverky that we shall Hye-with- hi 
i with eu- Arlene hi-wervanthy in that bleiied- 
fand where serrew lainknewn and happiness 
| Iendleid as 14 16 perfect,=Ge- then j mourn - 
| i aot-for-mezj I have not: lest my child 1 but-a - 
| Vitlewhile, and we shall meet again, never 


3 - 


— ³id! ˙¹Cm U 222. a . 
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Would-ye that I should grieve without - com- 
fort? —So-live as she- lived; that when your 


= 
© to be sepa rated. —But ye are also-my=children 1 | 


© death- cometh it may be the · death of the- 
© righteous, and your latter-end-like-his.“ = if | 
Such was the- exhortation of La-Roche; hi 
audience answered- it with their - tears. The 
good old-man had drieduphis at the · altar of the- 
Lord; his- countenance had lost its sadness, and 
assumed the- glow of faith and of hope. Mr · H“ 
followed-him into his house. The inspiration of 
the-pulpit was past; areight of him, the scenes 


they had last - met · in rushed again on his mind 
La-Roche threw his arms round hie neck, and 


waterecklt with histears, 'Theother was equully- 


affected they went together, in- silence, into 
the- parlour where the evening«uervice was wont 
dens be performed. — The- curtains of the organ 
Were open La + Roche started - back at the 
elght.—Oh | my ! friend !' zaid- he; and his 


tears burst -forth- again, Mr. He“ had now 


recollected · himtelf; he atept forward, and 
threw the curtains cloze—the- old-man wiped 
off his tears; and, taking his friend's- hand, 
© you ae my- weakness,” oaid-he ; tis the 
© weakness of humanity ; but my comfort is not 


« therefore-lost,'—* Iheard you, said the other, 


© in- the · pulpit; I rejoice that such-consolation 
* 1s youre. —“ It-is, my- friend, 8aid- he ; 


tm} Þ 
and I trust 1 shall ever hold it fast.;—if there 
are any who-doubt our faith, let them think 


of what-importance religion is tocalamity, and 
© forbear to weaken its · force; if they cannot 


c eee eee let them not-takeawey 


© the 80lace of our-affliction,? 


Mr. H“ heart -was zmitten __ I have 
heard-him, long after, confess, that there were- 
moments when the remembrance overcame-him 


8 even to weaknessz when amidet all the pleasures 


of philogophical» discovery, and the pride of 
literary. fame, he- recalled to his mind the- vener- 

 able-figure of the-good-La-Roche * withed he- 
| RO | 


Tn. 


PROGRESS. 
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DISCONTENT. 
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WHEN now; mature in elaunte knowledge, 
The Joyful youth l tent to eellege, 

His futher comes, an-humble-eultor, 1 
With bows and apeeches to Hit tutor: * 


et Sir, give me leave to recommend him, 

© I'm ture you cannot but befriend him; 
„ Il warrant that his good behav'our 

ce Shall justify your future favour : 

« And for his parts, to tell the truth, 

« My 8on's a very forward-youth j 

ce He's young indeed, but he has spirit, 

© And wants but means to shew his merit; 

© Has Horace all by heart—you'dwonder, 

© And mouths out Homer's Greek like-thunder, | 
e Tf you'd but venture to admit him, 

<«« A scholarship would nicely fit him; 

© That he succeeds 'tis ten to one, 

«© Your vote and interest, Sir ;''— -'tis-done, 

C4 Our 


4 


* 


Our candldnte at length gets M 

A hopeful scholur of Coll, Trin, 

A «choſarvhip not half= maintains, 
And college. rules are heavy=-chaing z 
So, scorning the late with'd.for prize, 
For a fat fellowohip hewight, = 


o 


When, nine full tedious winter-part; 
His utmont with le-erown'd at last 
That utmost wiel no'soener got; 
Again he quattels with his lot 
% These fallowhipe are pretty» things, 

« We live, indeed, like petty kings j 


« But who can bear to spend his whole age E 


« Amid the dullnens of a college 

« Debarr'd the commot-joys of life, 

« And what is worte that-all—aavife! 

% Would some 8nug-benefice but full, 
% Ye-ſeasts, ank gaudles, farewell-all 

e To offices I'd bid adieu : 

Of- Dean, Vice. Pros. —nay Burtar tod! 


© Come ty thes, come glebe, come fields ad plentunt, 
46 r 75 


Well —after veitigg many a year, 
A livity fall, o Hundred clear, ' i 
With breast elate besen Gptesta, rde 
le hurries down to takt possession; 7155 
With rapture views the sweet retreat, — 
What a convenient house]! how-neat! 


* — 
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„ TY 
« The garden how eompleatly:plann'd! 
tt And is all this at myeemmand ! 


% Fox fuel here's geed-stere of weed, 
_ #4 Pray-God the cellars be but: ged. 


Continuing this fantastio-farce-on, 

He now commences country - parsen] 

To make his character entire, 

He weds a—cousin of the '8quire ; 

Not over-weighty in the purge ; 

\ But many doctors have done-worse. 

Content at first,—he taps his-barrel, | | 
Exhorts his neighbours not to quarrel ;- =. 
Finds his church-wardens have discerning 

Both in good-liquor and good- learning; 

With tythes his barns replete he sees, 

And chuckles o'er his surplice- fees; 

Studies to find out latent-dues, 

Smokes with the *squire,—and clips his yowny ; 
Of Oxford pranks, facetious- tells, 

And, but on Sundays, hears-no-bells. 

But ah] too-800n his thoughtles-breast 

By cares domestic is-opprest; 

Each day some scene of woe commences 

Zy new and unforeseen expen ce: 
soon the butcher's bill, and-brewing, | 
Threaten inevitable ruin; | 
For children more-expences yet, 
And-Dickey now for school it; 
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Tux curfew tolls the knell of parting- day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The plow man home ward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to-darkness and to- me. 


Now fades the ea on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony- flight, 
And drowsy-tinklings lull the distant folds ; . 


| Save-that, from yonder ivy-mantle& tow' 
The moping-owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 


Nee her ancient, solitary- reign. ES 
. ZBieneath 


"Tal & 
Beneath —_— rugged-elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Whereheaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 


Each in his narrow-eel{ for everlaid, 
The Nn of the m———— | 


The breezy call of incense. breathing - morn, | 
 Theswallow twitt'ring from thest raw-builtshed 
The cock's shrilbelarion, or the echoing-horn, 
. No-more shall rousę them from their lowly-bed. 


For them no-more the blazing-hearth shall burn, 
Or busy-housewifeply her evening care: 
Nor children run to lisp their sire's-return, 

Or climb hisknees the envied-kiss to share. 


| Ofedid the harvest to tate derle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has- broke; 
How - jocund did they drive their teams- aſield! 
How bow'd the · woods beneath their _—_ 
stroke! | 
Let not ambition mock their useful-toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful «mile 
The+hort and simple-annal of the- poor. 


il E 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealthe'er gave, 


' Await, alike, th' inevitable-hour; 
The paths of gloty lea&but to the- grave. 


Nor- you, ye. proud, impute to these the fault, 
lf mem' ry ger their tomb no-trophies raise, 
Where thro” the long- drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing-anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, | 
Back to its-mansion call the fleeting-breath ? 
Can Honor's-yoice provoke the silent-dust, 
Or Flatt*ry soothe the dull cold-ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected-spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestiabfire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to- extasy the living ly re. | 


| But knowledge to their eyes her ample. page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll 
Chilkpenury repress'd their noble-rage, 
And froze the-geniakcurrent of the-soul. 


Full 


. 
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Full many a gem, of puredt-ray gerene,' 


The dark unfathom'd-caves of ocean bear; 


| Full many a flow'r is born to-blushrunseen, 


And waste itraweetness on the desert air. 


Some village -Hampden, that with dauntles- breast 
he little-ty rant of his fields withstood ; © 
Some mute inglorious-Milton here may rest; 
| Some-Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
Th' applause of list*ningsenates to command, 25 
The threats of pain and ruin to-despise, 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their- history P a nation's eyes, 


Their-lot-forbad; nor circumscrib'd alone 
Theirgrowing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbad to wade througbrslaughter to a throne, 
And shut the-gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious-truth to hide, 
To-quench the blushes of ingenuous- shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's-flame. 


Far 
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Far from the madding-crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never-learn'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd-vale of life 

| They kept the-noigeles+tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n these bones from insult to-protect, 
Some frailmemorial till erected-nigh, 
With uncouthrhimes and shape less sculpture de ck 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Theirname, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd- 
muse, | | 
The place of fame and elegy- supply: 
And many a holy- text around she strews, 
That teach the- rustic- moralist to die. 


For- who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleas ing anxious being e' er resign'd, | 

Left the ents of the chearful- day, ) 

ne-longing, ling'ring, look: behind? 


On some fol breast the parting-soul ids | 
Some pious- drops the closing-eye requires: 3 
. Ev'nfrom the- tomb the voice of nature eries, | 
Ev'n in our-ashes live their wonted-fires. 


or 


1 
For thee, who, mindful of the unhonor'&dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless-tale relate; 
If, chance, by lonely- contemplation led, 
Some kindred-spirit shall inquire thy-fate s 
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Happy some hoary-headed-swain may say, 

« Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the- sun upon the upland- lawn. 


b 
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There, at the foot of yonder nodding-beech, 
That writhes its old fantastic-roots 80 high, 
His listless-length at noon=tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the-brook that babbles-by, . 


Hard by yon-wood, now emiling as in 8corn, 

Mutt'r ing his way ward-fancies, he would rove; 
ſow-drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
\ Orcraz'd with care, or crow'd with hopelevs- 


love. | 


 On6-toth 1 mles'd him on the evitorn'd-Mill; 
Along the heath, and feat his fuv'rlte-kree: 
Another came; notyet beside the Hill, 
Not up the-lawnz ner ut the Wood Was- he. 


The 


| „ 
The next, with dirges due, imsad- array, 
slow thro? the church- yard-path we saw him 
borne. iz : 5 
Approach and read (for thou- canst - read) the- lay, 
Gray'd on the stone beneath yomaged thorn.“ 


X 
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There scatter'd oft, 8 of the- year, 
By-hands-unseen are 8how'rs-of-yiolets found, 

| The redbreast loves-to-build and warble-there, 
And little footsteps lightly pria-the-ground, 


— 


3 
THE. | 
EPITAPH 


| HERE testa hisbend upon the-lap of earth, 
A youth to-Fortune and to Fame- unknown 
Falr⸗Selenee frown'd not on his humble-birth, 
And-Melaneholy mark'd him for her own, 


Large was his hounty, and his seul-sIneere, 
. Heav'n did a recompence a largely end! 

He gave tent ry al ko had, tear 

He =_ ſrom-Hea ven ('twarallhe-winh'd) 8 - 
fflend. 2 | 4 


No farther zeck hle-merlts te dlselese; 
Or draw kis⸗frallties from their dreackabede, 
There they alike i trembling-hope-repese) 
The-besem ef Hie Father and hir Ged. 


Or TO fam d for maldens falk; 


Bright Luey was the grace j 
Nee eber did Lify's limpid stream 
Reflect a fairer face j - 


il luekless leve and plalng eure 
 Impair'd her resy hue, 
Her dainty Up, her damask cheeks | 
Au eyes of glony blu 


Ah! have you een a lily pale 
When beating rains deacend } 

80 droop'd this 8low-comuming maid, 
Her life now near its end, 
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By Lucy warn'd, of flatt'ring 8wains 


Take heed, ye easy fair ; 


h Of vengeance due to broken vows, 


Ve flatt'ring 8wains, beware | 


Three times all in the dead of night, 


A bell was heard to ring; | 
And at her window, shrieking thrice, 


The raven flap'd his wing. 


Full well the leve-lern maiden knew 


The selemn-beding seund, 

And thus in dying werds bespeke 
The virgins weeping round, ' 

« I hear a voice you'cannot hear, 
% That erles, I must not stay; 

% I bee a hand you cannot see, 


That beckons me away. 


Of a false swain, and broken heart, 


In early youth I die; 
Am I to blame, because the bride 
&« Is twice as rich as I? 


« Ah, Colin, give not her thy vows, 


& Vows due to me alone ! 


_— 
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« Nor thou, rash girl, receive his kiss, 
Nor think him all thy own ! | 


« 'To.morrow in the church to wed 
© Impatient both prepare: 

« But know, false man, and know, fond maid, 
© poor Lucy will be there. 


Then beat my corse, ye comrades dear, 
de The bridegroom blithe to meet 

t He in his wedding=trim se gay, 
tt J In * „ e 


She spake, she dy 4, her corte was borne, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet; 

He in his wedding-trim se gay, 

She in her winding-sheet, 


What then were Colin's dreadful thoughts z 
How were these nuptials kept) 
The bride- men flock d round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. | 


Compassion, shame, remorse, despair, 
At once his bosom swell: 

The damps of death bedew'd his brow, 

He groan'd, he shock, he fell. 
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From. the vain bride, a bride no more, 

The varying erimson fled; 

When, stretch'd beside her rival's corse,. 
She raw her lover dead, 


He to his Lucy's new=made grave, 
Convey'd by trembling swains, 

In the same mould, beneath one god, 
For-ever now remains, 


Oft at this place the constant hind | 
And plighted-maid are seen; ho 
ots 


With garlands gay, and true - love 
They deck the sacred- green. 
ES. b ” 
But, 8wainſforsworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow*d-ground forbear ! 
Remember Col in's dreadful-fate, 
And fear to- meet him there. 


oLD-ALBAN v. 


IN this first Wee of grlef which she had 
granted to her disappointment, zhe was soon 
interrupted by a summons down. stairs to a 
gentleman, Unſit- and - unwilling to be seen, 
she begged that he might leave his name, and 
_ appoint a time for calling - again. Her maid 
brought for answer, that he believed his name 
was unknown to her, and desired to see her now, 
unless she wagyemployed in some matter of 
moment. She then went into the parlour, where 
she beheld Mr. Albany. © How little sir,“ 
she cried, did I expect this pleasure. This 
pleasure, repeated he, do you call it'— hat 


strange abuse of words! what causeless triffing 


with honesty! is language of no purpose but to 
wound the ear with untruths? Is the gift of 
speech only granted us to pervert the use of 
understanding! I can give you. no pleasure, 1 

E 3 | . -— mma. 
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have ne power is give It £6 48y ene] FBU caſt 
gle nene ts me=the whole world could net 
invest you With the means! “ Well, sik,“ sald 


Geellla; who had little spirit te defend herself; 
f 1 will not vindieate the exprenvien, but of this 


I will unfelgnedly gesure you, I am at legst g 


glad ta see you Just naw, a4 1 chauld be to see 
any body.“ * Your eyes,“ cried he, (are red, 
your voice is inarticulate ;—young, rich, and 
attractive, the world at your feet; that world 
yet untried, and its falsehood unknown, how 
have you thus found means to anticipate mi- 
gery? which way have you uncovered the 


cauldron of human woes? Fatal and early anti. 


cipation! that cover once removed, can never 
be replaced; those woes, those boiling woes, 


will pour out upon you continually, and only 
when your heart ceases to beat, will their ebul. 
- lition cease to torture you!“ „Alas!“ cried 


Cecilia, shuddering, how cruel, yet how 
true !? | 5 
© Why went you, cried he, © to the caul- 


dron? it came not to you? Misery seeks not 
man, but man misery. He walks out in the sun 
but stops not for a cloud ; ; confident, he pursues 
his way, till the storm which, gathering, he 


might have avoided, bursts over his devoted 
head. Scared and amazed, he repents his teme. 
rity ; he 3 but it i is then too late | he runs, 

Lo: 
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| „ 
but lt is thunder which follows him | Buch is the 
presumptlen ef many sueh at BREE [8 the aFFOganee = 
and shallewness ef his nature! And they, simple 
and blind | Rast theu, tee, followed whither 
faney has led thee, unheeding that thy gcarcey 
was tog vehement for tranquillity, nor missing 
 thatlavely campanien af yauth'\a early innocence, 
till, adventurous and unthinking, thou hast lost 
her for ever! (It is too true, —tald Cecilia, 
and the teavs she had just and with diffleulty 
rextrained, again forced their way down her 
cheek, -I have lost her for ever! Poor - thing! 
said he, while the rigor of his countenance was 
zoftened into the gentlest commisseration, * 80- 
young! -looking, too, 80-innocent |t i-: hard 
And is nothing left thee? no small remaining 
hope, to cheat, humanely cheat, thy yet not 
wholly extinguiuhey) credulity Cecilia wept 
without answering, e 
Let me not,“ said he, waste my compas- 
sion upon nothing; compass ion is with me no 
effusion of affectation; tell me, then, if thou 
deservest it, or if thy misfortunes are imaginary, 
and thy grief is factitious?* Factitious, re- 
peated-she, good- heaven!“ answer me, then, 
these questions, in which I shall comprise the 
only calamities for Which sorrow has no con- 
troul, or none from human motives, Tell me, 
then ha ve you lost by death the friend of your 
N 1 doom!“ 


— 
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1 $7 7 5 
besem „ No“, 10 your fortune dlsslpated 
by extravagance, and your power of relieving 
the distressed at an end? No; the power and 
the will are I hope equally undiminished,* O 
then, unhappy- girl? have you been guilty of 
some · vice, and hangs-remorse thus heavy on 
your conscience iy — 
© No, no; thank- heaven, to that misery, at 
least, I ama stranger!“ His countenance now 
again resumed its severity, and in the sternest 
manner, © whence then, he said, © these-tears ? 
and what is this caprice you dignify with the 
name of sorrow?—strange wantonness of indo- 
lence and luxury! perverse repining of ungrate. 
ul plentitude! oh hadst thou known what I have 
— suffered l“ Could I lessen what you have 
suffered, said Cecilia, I should sincerely re. 
joice; but heavy indeed must be your affliction, 
if mine in its comparison deserves to _ ꝛtyled 
caprice !? | 
Caprice!“ repeated he, te- joy, 'tis-ex- 
tacy compared with mine! — Thou hast not in 
licentiousness wasted thy inheritance ! thou 
hast not by remorse barred each avenue to en- 
joyment ! nor yet has the cold- grave seized 
the - beloved of thy- soul!“ Neither, said 
Cecilia, © I hope, are the evils you have yoùr- 
self sustained 80-irremediable ?*' * Yes, Thave 
borne them all !—haveborne ? I bear them still 
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1 dell bear them while 1 breaths! 1 may rue 


them perhaps yet longer.“ 4 Good God |' cried 
Cecilia, shrinking,“ what a world is this; how 


full of woe and wickedness |' Yet thou too, 
canst · complain, cried - he, though happy in 


life's only blessing, Innocence l thou, too, cant 
murmur, though stranger to death's only terror 
Sin! O yet, if thy sorrow is unpolluted with 


guilt, be regardless of all else, and rejoice in thy 


destiny!' © But who, cried she, deeply-sigh- 
ing, shall teach me such a lesson of joy, when 
all within rises to oppose it ?? * I,” cried he, 
will teach it thee, for I will tell thee my own 
8ad- story. Then wilt thou find how much 
happier is thy lot, then wilt thou raise thy head 
in thankful triumph-'- O, no ! triumph comes 
not so lightly !{—yet if you will venture to trust 


me with zome account of yourself, 1 shall be 


glad to hear it, and much · obliged = the com- 
munication,* 


1 will,” he eee 0 whatever I may 
suffer: to awaken thee from this dream of fan- 
cied sorrow I will open all my wounds, and thou 


+ $halt probe- them with fresh- shame. No, 


indeed, cried Cecilia, with-quickness, I will 
not hear you, if the relation be so- painful,” 

© Upon me this humanity is lost,” said he, since 
punishment and penitence alone give me comfort. 


I will tell thee, therefore, my-etimes, that thou 


mayest 
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mayest know thineown felicity, lest, ignorant it 
means nothing but innocence, thou shouldst lose 
it, unconscious of its value. Listen then to me, 
and learn what misery is! Guilt is alone the 
basis of lasting-unhappiness ;—Guilt is the basis 
of mine, and therefore I am a wretch for- ever! 
Cecilia would have again declined hearing him, 
but he refused to be spared: and as her curio- 
sity had long been excited to know something 
of his history, and the motives of his extraordi. 
nary-conduct, she was glad to have it satisfied, 
and gave him the utmost- attention. 
© I will not speak to you of my family, said 
he; © historical- accuracy would little answer 
to either of us. I am a native of the West. Indies, 
and I was early sent hither to be educated. 
While I was yet at the university, I aw, 1 
adored, and I pursued the fairest-flower that 
ever put forth its sweet buds, the softestheart that 
ever was-broken by ill-usage! She was poor 
and unprotected, the daughter of a villager ; she 
was untaught and unpretending, the child of 
simplicity | But fifteen summers had she bloomed, 
and her heart was an-easy- conquest; yet, once 
made-mine, it resisted all allurement to- infide- 
lity. My fellow- students attacked her; she 
was assaulted by all the arts of seduction, 


flatterysbtibery, zupplieation, all were employed 


bel all failed dhe was wholly thy own an 
with 


| EF 1 
with sincerity so- attractive, I determined to 
marry her in defiance of all worldly- objections. 
The sudden- death of my father called me 
hastily to Jamaica ; Ifeared leaving this treasure 
unguarded, yet in decency could neither marry 
nor take her directly; I pledged my faith, 
therefore, to return to her, as soon as I had 
settled my affairs, and J left to a bosom friend 
the inspection of her conduct in my absence. 
| © To leave her was- madness;—to trust in 
man was- madness,—O, „ how has 
| the world been abhorrent to me since that time 
I have loathed the light of the sun, I have 
shrunk from the commerce of my fellow-crea- 
tures ; the voice of man I have detested, his 
sight I have abominated !—but-oh, more than 
all should I be abominated- myself! 
When I came to my fortune, intoxicated 
with suddem power, I forgot this fair blossom, 
I revelled in licentiousness and vice, and left it 
exposed and forlorn, Riot succeeded riot, till 
a fever incurred by mine own - intempe rance, 
first gave me time to think. Then was she re- 
venged, for then first remorse was my portion: 
her image was brought back to my mind witn 
| Fruntic - fondness, and bitterest contrition. 
The moment Irecovered I returned to England; 
Ifew to claim her, —but she was lost! no one 


knew 


[8] 
knew whither She was gone ; the REY I had 
trusted pretended to know least of all ; yet after 
a furious search, I traced- her to 2 cottage, 
where he had concealed her himself ! 

£ When she saw me, she-screamed and would 
have flown; I stopt her, and told her I came 
faithfully and honorably to make her my wife: 
Cher own faith and honor, though-sullied, were 
not extinguished, for she eee 
the fatal · tale of her undoing ! - 


Did II recompence this i ingenuousness ? this - 1 


unexampled, this beautiful sacrifice to intuitive 
integrity! Yes, with my curses ! I loaded her 
with execrations, I reviled her in language the 
most-opprobrious, I insulted her even for her 
confession! I invoked all- evil upon her from 
the · bottom of my heart She knelt at my feet, 
she implored my- forgiveness and com passion, 
she · wept with the· bitterness of despair,— and 
yet I spurned her from me !—Spurned ?—let me 
not hide my shame! I batbarously struck her! 
nor single was the blow I—it was doubled, it 
was reiterated O- wretch, unyielding- and- 
_ unpitying!-=where shall hereafter be- elemene x 
for theel=So fair a form! 86-young «culprit! 
80 1 zedueed! 80 humbly penſtent! 

is miserable-eondition, helpless and de. 
plerable, mangled by these savage- hands, and 


OT by this inhutnan-tengne, I left her, in- 
earch 
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9 
search of the villain who had destroyed. her: 
but, cowardly as treacherous, he had absconded. 
Repenting my fury, I hastened to her again? 
the fierceness of my cruelty shamed - me when 1 
grew calmer, the softness of her Sofgow melted 
me upon recollection: I returned, therefore, to 
Soothe her, —but again she was gone! terrified 
with expectation of insult, she hid herself from 
all my enquiries, I wandered in search of her 
two long years 'to ng purpose, regardless of my 
affairs, and of all things but that pursuit At- 
length, I thought 'T-saw'her—in-London, alone, 
and walking in the streets at-midnight.—I fear- 
fully followed-her—and followed ey into an- 
house of infamy ! | 
+ The wretches by whom she was surrounded 
were noisy and drinking, they heeded me little, 
but she saw and knew me at- once! She did 
not speak, nor did I. but in two moments she- 
fainted, and- fell. ES 
vet did I not help her; the ; people took i 
their own measures to recover her, and when 
She was again able to-stand, would have remo- 
ved her to another- apartment. 
I then went forward, and forcing them away 
from her with all the strength of desperatlon, I 
turned to the unhappy- inner, who to chance 
only seemed to leave what beeame of her, and - 


erled, from this seene of vice and horror let 
: C 
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. 10 
me yet rescue you! you look still-unfit for such 
society, trust- yourself, therefore, to- me. I 
seized her hand, I drew, I almost dragged her 
away. Shetrembled, she could scarce- totter, 
but neither consented, nor reſused, neither shed 
a tear, nor spoke a word, and her countenance 
presented a picture of affright, amazement, and- 
horror. | 
” I took her to a house i in the country, each 
| of us silent the - whole - way,—I gave her 
an-apartment, and a female attendant, and or- 
dered for her every-convenience I could suggest. 
I, taid myself in the same- house, but distracted 
with remorse for the guilt afd ruin into which 
| Thad terrified-her, I could not bear her sight. 
| © Ina few days her maid assured me the life 
she led must destroy- her ; that she would taste 
| nothing but bread and water, never — and 
never slept. 
WW © Alarmed by this account, I flew into her 
bh apartment; pride and resentment gave way to 
pity and fondness, and I besought her to take 
comfort. I spoke, however, to a statue, she 
replied not, nor seemed to heur me, I then 
humbled- myself to her as in the days of her inno- 
cence and first power, supplicating - her notice, 
entreating even her commisseration. All was to 
no- purpose; she neither received nor tepulsed me, 
and was alike inatrentive toexhortation and to- 


1 


© Whole hours did I spend at her feet, vow- 
ing never to arise till she spoke to me, —all, all, 
in-vain! she seemed deaf, mute, insensible; her 
face unmoved, a- settled- despair fixed in her 
eyes, those eyes that had never looked at me 
but with dove-like-softness and compliance 
She sat constantly in one chair, she never chang- 
ed her dress, no-persuasions could prevail with 
her to lie down, and at meals she just swallowed 
$0 much dry bread as might save her from ing 
for want of food. 

What was the distraction of my 8c 
find her bent upon this course to her lart-houns 
quick came that hour, but never will it be-for.. 
gotten! rapidly it was- gone, but-eternally it 
will be-remembered ! 

© When he felt herself expiring, zhe kia 
ledged she had made- vow, upon entering the 
house, to live speechless und motionless, as- u- 
penunce for her offences 
II kept her love&corpye? til my own sentes 
failed- me, — it was then only. torn from me. 
and I have lost alk recollection of three- years of 
my existence! The scene to which my. me. 
mory first leads me back is visiting her-grave; 
zolemnly upon it I returned her vow, though 
not by one of equal-severity. To her poor-re. 


mains did 1 pledge myself, that the day should i 4 1 
ne ver. pass in which I would receivenourichment bs * 
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nor the night come in which I would take-rest, 


till I had done, or zealously-attempted to do, 


s0me-8ervice to a-fellow-creature, 
© For this purpose have I wandered from City 
to City, from the Town to the Country, andfrom 


the- Rich to the-Poor, I go into every-house where 


I can gain-admittance, I admonish all who will“ 
hear nie, I shame even those who will not. I 
seek the-distressed wherever they are hid, I fol. 


low the-proſperous to beg a-mite to serve them, 


I lock for the- dissipated in public, where, 
amidst their licentiousness, I check them; I 


pursue the-unhappy in private, where I coungel 
and endeavour to- assist - them, My own power 
ie-small; my- relations, during my sufferings, 
limiting-me to an-annuity ; but there is no-one 


I scruple to-solicit, and by zeal I wpply 


| ley. 


«© Olife of as 4 penance ! laborious, 


toilsome, and-restless ! but I have merited *. 


better, and I will not repine at it; I have vowed. 


that I will endure-it, and I will not be 
forsworn. | 


One- indulgence alone from time to time I 


allow myself, tis- music! which has power to 


delight me even to- rapture l it quiets albanxiety, 


it carries me out of myself, J forget throygh it 
every- calamity, even the bitterest-anguish. 


29 2 


© Now-then, that thou hast heard-me, as tae 
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Ax tue close of the day, when the hamlet is stil 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale song in the grove: 
*Twasthen, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
A Hermit his song of the night thus began; 
No-more with himself or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sage while he felt as a man. 


« Ah, why thus abandon'd to-darkness and woe, 
«© Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy sa&strain? 
*c For spring shalkreturn, and a lover bestow, 
And thy bosom no-trace of misfortune-retain. 
« Yet, if pity inspire-thee, ah cease not thy lay, 
«© Mourn, os man calls thee to- 
| © mourn : | 
56 O goothe him N dne like . —_ 


© ay 


3 1 
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1 

« Now gliding remote, on the · verge of the sky, 
% The moon halfextinguish'd her erescent displays; 
% But lately I mark'd, when majestie on high 

«« dhe shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze 

Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
% The path, that conducts thee to splendor again. 

© But Man's faded glory no-change shall renew. 

28 Ah fool! to-exult i in a glory so-vain! 


8 Tisnight, and the landscape is lovely no more; 
I mourn, but, ye-woodlands, I mournnot for you; 
« For morn1isapproaching, your charms to-restore, 

« Perfum'd with fresh- 3 and Rug 

c withdew, 

« Nor yet for the-ravage of winter I mourn ; 

« Kind Nature the-embryo-blossom will save.— 
But when shall Spring visit the mouldering- urn? 
6 O when shall it dawn omthe: night of the: grave? 


e "T9. was- th by the glare of r | 
tray'd, 
That leads, tobewilder ; and dazzles, t blind; 
« My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward 
© to-$hade, : 
c Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
% Oxpity, great. father of light” then I ery'd, 
„ Thy creature who-fain would not wander from - 
;— 0 e thee ! 


« Lo, 


— os} l 
« Lo, humbled- in- dust, I rel inquish my pride: 


« From doubt and from darkness thou only canst - 


ce free.. 


And darkness and doubt are now flying-away : 
No- longer I roam in conjecture-forlorn. 
_ © So-breaks on the traveller, faint, and- astray, 
The- bright and the balmyeffulgence of morn. 
0 dr. truth, love, and- mercy in triumph de- 
EE 

© And nature all glowing i in Eden- s first-bloom! 


On the cold-cheek of death smiles and roses are- 


blending, | 
And-beauty-immortal awakes from-the-tomb.* 
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BLAck-ExE D- susAN. 


AlL in the-Downs the fleet was-moor'd, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed-Susan came on board, 
O where shall I my trucove find? 
Tell-me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my sweet-William sails among your crew? 


William, who high upon the yard, 

Rock'd by the billows to-and-fro, 

Soon as her well-known-voice he heard, 
 He-$igh'd, and cast his eyes-below ; )] 
The cord glides-swiftly thro' his glowing-hands, 
And quick as-lightning on the deck he-stands. 


So the 8weet-lark, high-pois'd in air, 

_ Shuts close his-pinions to his breast, 
If chance his mate's shrill-call he hear, 
And drops at once into-her nest. 
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The . in the Brltlabefleo 
Might envy Willam's1lps thowe Klsen-weet. 


O-Susan, Sura, lovely-dear, 

My-vows shall evertrue-remain 

Let me klss-off that falling-tear: 

We only part to-meet-again, 
Change as yelist, ye-winds, my heart halb be 
The- faithſul - compass that still points- to-thee. 


Believenot what the landmen-say, 
Who tempt wich doubts thy constant- mind, 
They'll tell thee, sailors-When- away 
At every port a-mistress-lind, 
Ves, yes, believe · them when they telbthee-so, 
For- thou art present wheresoe er- Tgo. 


If to fair India's-coast we sail, 
Thy eyes are seen in diamonds- bright, 
Thy- breath is Afrie's spicygale, 
'Thy-skin is ivory so- white; 
Thus every beauteous- object that I view 
| Wakes 1 in One some charm of loy Ai, 


. { | N 
f * 


Tho? battle calls-me from thy-arms, 
Let not my-pretty=Susan mourn ; 


1 
The? eannons roar, yet, free-from-harms, 
William shall te hledear- return 


Love turns-aslde the balls that round me-[ Ys 
Lest-preelous tears sheuld drop from-Susan's-eye. 


The boatawain gives thedreadtul-ward, 
The sails their swelling-bosoms-spread; 
No- longer must she stay- onboard: 8 
They-Kkiss'd; she-sigh'd he hung his-head: 
Her less'ning- boat unwilling rows-toland; 
Adieu! she eries, and-wav'd-her-lily-hand. 


HVMN. 


WIEN rising from the- bed of death, 
 O'erwhelm'd with guilt- and fear, 

I see my-Makor-ſace todace, 
Ol how-vhall I appear! 


If-yet, while pardap may;he-foupd, 
And mercy may besought, 
My heart with inward-horror shrinks, 
And-treꝶples at the thought ; 


When-thou, O Lord, shalt stand diactos'd, 


In majesty severe, 7. 
And sit in-judgenjent on p, 


n 1 53 
But thou hast told he- troubled-soul, | 


Who does hersins-lament, 1 
The timely - tribute ot her tears 
Shall endless-woe prevent. 


Then see che- vor rows of my⸗ heart, 
Fre yet it he tbo-latee 

And hear my Savlaur's dylnggroats, 

10 give these serrows⸗welght. 


Forznever shall my seul⸗despalr; 
Her pardon te preeure, 
Who knows thy-enly-8an has died 


Je make thatpardormaure, 
| H 


THE, 
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Tun rose had been. wach' d, los. vad! in a 
show r, INE 18 AY + * 
Which Mary to Anna ceavey d 
The plentiful · moisture encumber'd che flower, 
And weigh'd down ite beautiful head, 


The- cup was all · full and the leaves vere· l wet 
And it seem'd, to a fanciful” view, | 

To-weep for the buds it had left withregret 
On the flourishing-bush, where it grew. 


I hastily wein'd- it, unfit as it was 

For a nose gay, go dripping and drown'd, 
And swinging-it rudely, too-rudely, alas ! 
I snap'd it, it-fell to the-ground, | 


And-euch, I-exclaim'd, is the pitiless-part 
Some-act by the delicate mind, 
| Regardless of wines" ig a heart 


This elegant rose, had 1 Aa 
Might have bloom'd with its-ownet-awhile ; 
And the tear that-is-wip'd with a-little-address, 
May-befollow'd, perhaps, by- a smile. 
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« T Will take heed, I Wald, 1 will take besd: ® 


Nor trespast with my ronevs: will keep 
dees my mouth 

« A with a bridle, while the Amer '$-near. 

ee —Sjlent I mod dz and een from good refrain'd, 


Rut, full of pangs, my heart was hot withirme; | 


e The lab'ring fire burst-forth, and loos'd my- 
ce tongue, 

« Lord, let me know the-meavure of my days; 
« Muke me to know how-weak, how-frail I am! 
% My days are as a span, mine age as nothing, 
% And man is altogether-yanity, 

% Man walketh in an-empty-shade; invvain 

| cc Disquieting his soul, he heape-up riches, 


Hs « Know. 


C03 
© Knowing-not who shall gather them. And now 
«© Where rests my hope, 9 It rest with - 
| «© Thee. * 
Forgive me mine offences! Make me not 
« A- scorn unto the- fool I was dumb, | 
© And open'd&-not my mouth, for 'twas'Thy-doing, 
« O, take-Thy-STROKE away! Thy hand destroys - 
« me. 
« When, withrrebukes, Thou chaxtenest-man for 
& sin, 
«© Thou mak'st Re beauty to consume- away: 
e Distemper preys upon him, as a moth 
c Frettinga-garment. Ah, what then i- man? 
« Every-man living is but-vanity ! 
ec Hear, hear my prayer, O Lord! O hear my cry! 
«© Pity-my-tears! for I am in Thy-sight 
% But: as æstranger and a-s0journer,.. 
« As all my-fathers-were. O, spare me then, 
© Though but a-little;-to-regain my strength, 
{© 'Erv I be takem hence; and sen- no- more! 
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Par i ex · y age 
In ev'ry-elime dorf d, 
Iy-Saint, by- Savage, and by size, 
Jehovah, Fove, or-Lord „ 


| Thou-Great-Flfit- Cube; least mne 
Whio all my sense cotifin'ds 
| Toknow but this, that Thou art goed, 
And chat ee am- blind; | 


Yet gave me, in this r 

To see the good from-ill; 

And, binding-nature fact i6-fate; 
Lefefree the human will: 


n What contelence dictates A 


Or warne me not- to do- 
Thle-teuch-me more than hell We 
That more than heay'n- purtue. =, 
= What 


Ev 
What blesings Thy-freebounty gtres, 
Let me not-cast-away ; | 


For- God is paid when mam receives; 
T' enjoy is to·obey. 


_ Herne bo erh e * 
Thy- goodness let me bound, 
Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
Whenthomandt worlds; are round: 


Let not thi-weak, unknowing-hand - 
| Prezume 'Thy-bolta to throw, 
And deatdamiation round the land 


On each 1 judge Thy-for, 


I 1 am right, Thy krete npirt 
Feind in the-vight to stay; 
ift am wrong oh | teach my heath 

To fad arb | 


Save: me allke from foellirhride, 
Or inpioue dissentent - TY 

At _ Thy wiedem has 2 
Or auh. mn 


Teaeh me to feel dwetbeprvee, 
Tode the fault Ide 
Thar merey I to otnerr ines, 


Tür nene . toe. 


1 
Menn tho' I am, not whollx so, 
Since quicken'd by-Thy- breath; 


O! lead me wheresoe' er- I- go, 
Thro' this day'slife or death. 


This-day, be bread and peace my- lot: 
Albelse beneath the-zun 

Thou knowꝰ st if best bestow · d or not: : 
And let Thy-will-be-done, 


To-Thee, whoze temple is-allspace, 

| Whose-altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 
One-chorus let all Being raize ! 

All-nature'tincenze-rize | 


HE. 


' DISABLED- SOLDIER. 


No obiervanen iv more common, ant! at the 
dime thme more⸗true; thn, tar onetialf of the 
world are Ignorant hew che ether- Raff Nivers 
The- misfortunes of thei=great are held- up te 
engage our attention f and the world is called 
upon te gaze at the noble - eufferers1 the = great, 
under the pressure of calamity; are conelous of 
several others gympattfaing with thelr dfvtreve; 
and Ra ve, i onde, the-eondore of mtl =; 
and pix. 

There is pete ee in booring- 
misfartunes with fortitude when the whote- 
worid is lookingow: men in swel»circunmeances 
will act bravely, even from motives of vanity:; 
but-hey who im the vale of ohecurity,, can: brave 
adxorsity who; without. friends: tor encourage, 
2 10 piey, o exe without hope to 

. | alleviate 


1 


alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with tran- 
quillity and indifference, irtruly-great: whether 
peasant or courtier, he-dezerves-admiration; 
und should be held © -up for our imitation and 
respect. 

While the dlightest inconveniences of the 
great are magnified into calamltles whiletTra- 
gedy mouths- out their sufferings in all the 
«trains of eloquenes ; the miserles of the · poor 

| areentirely-disregarded ; and yet some of the 
lower-ranks of people undergo more=-real-hard-. 
8hips in one day than those of a more exulted sta- 
tion suffer in their wholelives, It is Inooneel v- 

üble What difficulties the meanest of our common - 
ailors and soldiers endure without-murmuring 
or .regret,; without passionately declaiming 
aguinst Proyidence, or calling their -fellows to 
be gazers on their intrepidity. Every-day is to 
them u day of misery, and yet * Fytertain 
their hard- fate without repining. 

With what indignati on do I . ur Ovid, A- 
Cicero, or- a-Rabutin, complain of their misfor- 
tunes and hardships, whose gieatest · calamity 

was that of being unable to visit à certain spot 

of earth, to which they had foolishly attatehed 
an- idea of happiness 1 Their distresses were - 
pleasures, compared to what many of the ad ven- 
turing- poor every day endure withodt murmur- 

pgs" > med und- Hept; they had 


ive glaves 
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slaves to attend them; and were sure of ubbels- 
tence for life : while many of their fellow- rea- 

| tures were obliged to wander without a friend to- 
comfort of avslst-+them, and even withoutohelter 
from the-severlty of the season. 

1 have been led into theselrefloctlons, a. 
n meeting, some days ago, a- poor. 
fellow, whom I knew when a boy, dressed in a 
cailor's jacket, and-begging at one of the-outlets 
of the town, with-a · wooden · leg, I knew him 
to have been honest and - industrious when in the- 
country, and was curious to-leurn What had 
reduced-him to his present - situation. Where. 
fore, after having given-him what I thought 

proper, I desired to know the-history of hip 
life and misfortunes, and the manner in which 
he was reduced to his present: distress. The- 
disabled-goldier, for such he was, though-dres- 

sed in a 8ailor's habit, scratching his head, and 

leaning on his crutch, put-himself into an- atti- 
tude to comply with A and: gave ing 
his history as- follows: | 210086 

As for my- misfortunes, master, I can't 
pretend to have gone-through any more than. 
other folks; for, except the- loss of my limb, and © 
my being obliged to-beg, I don't know any - 
reason, thank heaven, that I have to-complain: 
there 4 Bill REN of o our W he has lost 
NY | doch. 
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bothrhls-Joge, anch an · eye to bot f but thapk - 
| heaven, It is not She WI yet, 


| © I was born in Shropehie&p my kathar mae 
adabourer, and died when I was:five-yearrold ; 
80 that I was put upon the-perich, As be had 
been a wandering sort of a man, dhe -parigh. 


JLoners were not able to tell to What patlah J 
bolonged, or Where I was born, so. chey tent me 


0 another-parich, and that parich sent me tos - 


ahird, I thought is my heart, they leept tend. 
lug me about to- leng that they would not let 


me be born imany--parich at all; but at last, 
however they flxechme. I had some disposition 


0 be a scholar, and was regol ved, at -leatt te 


know my. letters; but the matter of the- werk. 
house put me to-business as so as I was able 
to-handle a mallet; and here I lived am easy 


Find of life for five ears. I. only wrought ten 


hours in the day, and had my meat and drink 
provided for my labour. It is true, I was not - 
auffered to stir out of. the · house, and the yard 
before the door; and that was-enough for me. 
IL was then bound- out to a: farmer, where I was 
up both early and late; but I ate and dranle well, 
and liked my business welhenough, "till-he<died, 


when I was: obliged to provide for · myself; so 1 


was resol ved ta go c eE my · fortune. 
In this manner I ent from town- to- town, 


werked when I could get · employment, and - 


starved 


Rui selze thee, ruthless-King |! 

Confusion on thy banners-wait ; 

© Tho? fann'd by conquest's crimson wing, 

© They mock the air with idle-state! 

Helm, nor hauberk's twisted-mail, 

Nor ev'n thy virtues, Tyrant! shall-avail 

To save thy secret-soul fromnightly-fears, 
From Cambria's curse, from Canibria's tears 1* 

| Such were the sounds that o'er the crested - 

pride | 

Of the first Edward scatter'd wild-dismay, 

As down thesteep of Snowdon's-shaggy-side 

He wound with toilsome-march his long-array, 

Stout Glost'er $tood-aghast in speechless-trance l 


To- arms!“ eried Mortimer, and couch' d his 


— 
— 3 — 


y 


= 


With haggardeyes the Poet stood 


And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire, 


p Cola 1s Cadwallo's-tongue, 
That hush'd the stormy- main: 
Brave-Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 


A. * Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale; 


* 
. 
4 — 
. * 


1 
On a rock, whese haughty brow 


Frowns o'er old-Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob'd in the 8able-garb of woe, 


(Loose his bea rd, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a · Meteor, to the troubled - alr ) 


Struck the deepsorrows of his lyre. 


* Hark, how each giant Oak, and desert cave, 
© Sighs to the torrent's awful-yoice beneath! 


© O'er- thee, Ong! 's their hundred- arms they 
© wave 

© Revenge on thee in nn breathe; 

© Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatakday, 

© To high-born Hoel's ad or soft Liewellya' g-. 
C © lay. 


© Mountains ! ye mourn in-vain 

* Modred, whose magic song 

8 Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd - 
| head. 

8 on dreary-Arvon' 8 shore they lie, 


© Far, far-aloof-th' affrighted ravens sail, 


The famish'd Eagle screams, and passes by. 


Dear 


Pear lest companions of my tuneful-art; 
Pear as the-light that vislts these gad-eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy-drops that warm mycheart, 
Ye died amidit your dylng-cuntry“s-erles 
' No-more I weep, They do not Sleep. 
On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
Idee them sit, they linger yet, 
© Avengers of their nativeland ; 
© Withme indreadful-harmony they join, 
And weave with bleeds lands the tissue of thy- 
«Une. 
6 Weave the warp, and weave the woof 
«© The winding-sheet of Edward's-race, 
Give ample room, and verge enough ; 
The characters of hell to-trace. 

„Mark the year, and mark the night, 
«© When-Severn shall re- echo with affright, 
The shrieks of death thro? Berkeley's-roofs that 

«© ring, 

« Shrieks of an-agonizing-king x 
«© She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
„That tear'st the-bowels of thy mangled-mate, 
«© From thee be born, who o'er thy country hangs 
„„ The-scourge of hedy'n, What terrors round 

c himwait! | 


« Amazement in his van, with fake _ 
„ And Sorrow's faded-form, and Solitude behind. 


"'Q x TE: Mighty 
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« Mighty Victor, mighty- Lord, 

© Low on his funerakcouch he lies! 

« No pitying heart, noeye, afford 

<< A tear to grace hisobsequies! | 

© Ts the sablewarrior fled ? | 

| & Thy son is-gone; He rests among the dead. 

«© The swarm that in thy- noon-tide beam were 
« born? ; 

© Gone-to- salute the rising morn : 

« Fair laughs the-morn, and soft the-zephyr - 

News, . | 

h While proudly riding o'er the azure-realm | 

© In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, | 

«© Youth on theprow, and pleasuse at the-helm, 

«© Regardless of the sweeping-whirlwind's sway, 

4 That, hush'd in grim - repose, n his 
oy evening prey. 


« Fil high the sparkling-bowl, 
„ The rich repast prepare; | 
«© 'Reft of æ crown, he yet may Share the-feast ; ; 
Close by the regał chair 7 
4 Fell-thirst and famine scowl 5 
A baleful smile up ir baffled guest. 
“ Heard- ye the . Mea | 
ee Lanceto-lance, and Horse to horse? 


© Long-years of havoc urge their destin'd. course, 
e And thro' the- Eindred· quad ron mow their - 


cc Way. 
80 Ye 


1 
© Ye-tow'rs of Julius ! London's lasting shame, 
% With many #foul and midnight-murder fed, 
c Revere his consort's- faith, his father's fame, 
c And spare the meek usurper's holy- head. 

« Above, below, che Rose of snow, | 
c Twwin'd with her blushing-foe we spread! 

«© The bristled Boar, —in-mfant-gore 

© Wallows beneath the thorny- shade. 

© Now, Brothers! bending o'er th' accursed loom, 
0 Stamp we our vengeance deep, and 2 - 
| doom | 


«© Edward! 10! to-sudden-fate 
3 (Weave we the-woof. The thread is-5pun, * 
« Half of thy-heart we consecrate, 5 
(The web is-wove ; the work is- done.)“ 
© Stay, oh-stay ! nor thus ſorlorn | 
© Leave me unbless'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
© In yon bright-track that fires the westerm-skies 
© They-melt, they vanish from my eyes. | 
© But- oh! what- 80 lemn-scenes on Snowdon 8 
b hbeight 
c Descending slow their glitt flag : kirti· unroll ? 
Visions of glory! spar aching sight, 
Ve unborm ages crowd n my soul! 
No more our Wag leona we bewail, 
Alrhail, ye genuine -Kings ! n issue, 
© haill 


CGirt 
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| © Girt with many a Baron-bold 
$1 | © Sublime their starry-fronts they rear, 
2 1 And gorgeous Dames and Statesmen-old 
I | © In bearded-majesty appear; 
© In the midst a form divine, | 
© Hereye proclaimeher of the Britor-line, 
© Her-lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
© Attemper'd sweet to-virgin-grace, 
© What strings symphonious tremble in the air! 
rs nat strains of vocal - transport round her 
© play! 8 
< Hear from the-grave, great - Taliesin hear ; 3 
© They breathe a soul to-animate thy clay. 
© Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 
© Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colour'd- 
hy wings. 


© The verse adorn-again 
6 Fierce-War, and faithful Love, 
© And Truth severe, by fairy-fiction aaa. 
©. In busk ind measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain 
© Witlr Horror, ty rant of the throbþing-breast, | 
© A-voice, as of herub-choir, | 
© Gales from blookalfig-Eden bear, 
And distant-warblings lessen on ry ear, 
6 * That lost in long- FO e xplre. 


© Fond 


FE 


+ Fond-impious-man l think'st thouyon' sanguine - 


cloud, 
Rais'd by the-breath, au quench'd the-orb of 
c day? 
© 'To-morrow he repairs the golden- flood, 
And wa ums the- nations with redoubled- ray. 
5 Enough for me: with j joy I see 


Ihe different-doom our fates- assign: 


© Be thine Despair and scepter'd- Care; 

© Totriumph and to- die are mine. | 

He-spoke, and headlong from the mountain's - 
height 

Deep in the roaring- -tide he plung'd toendles- 
night. 


3 
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starved when I could get᷑ none: when happening 
one day to-go-through a field belonging to a 
justice of peace, I spy'd a hare crossing the patli 
just before me ; and I believe the-devil put it 
into my head to-fling my stick at it.— Well, 
what will pou have-on't? I killed the- ha re 
and was bringing-it- away, when the justicehim. 
elf met me; he called me a-poacher and a - 

villain; and, collaring me, desired I would give 
am account of myself. I fell upon my- knees, 
begged his worship's- pardon, and began to give 
2 full- account Cf all that I knew of my breed, 
seed, and- generation; but, though I gave a 
very true- account, the · justice said I could give 
no- account; $0 I was indicted at sessions, found 
guilty of being - pcor, and sent up to London to- 
Newgate, iworder _—_ transported a5anvagh- 
bond, 

people may say this -and-that of being in 
jail, but, for my part, I found Newgate 85 - 
agreeable a place as-ever I was in, in all my- 
life, I had my-belly-full to eat and drink, and 
did no-work at all. This kind of liſe was&00- 
good to last forever; so I was takem out of pri. 
son, after five months, put on board æ ship, and 
sent off, with two-hundred more, to-the-planta« 
tions. We had but an indifferent - passage; 

| for beſngaltconfined in the hold, more than hun- 
= dred 


#8 3 


dred of our people died-for-want of sweet-air ; 
and those that-remained were sickly-enough, 
| | God-knows, When we camea.zhore, we were 
1 sold to the planters, and I was bound for seven - 
years - more. As I was no-scholar, for I did not 
know my-letters, I was obliged to work among 
ö the · negroes z and I served out my- time, — as in 
| duty bound-todo, 
| © When my time warexpired, I worked my. 
pastage home, and glad I was to see Old- Eng 
i 4 | land-again,—because I loved-mycountry. I was 
J afraid, however, that I should be- indieted for a 
1 va gabond once-more, 80 I did not much care to · 
| go-down into the-country, but kept about the 
town, and did little- Jobs — when I could \get- 
them. 
1 was very-happy in this manner for some 
| ime, tilrone evening, eominghome from work, 
two men knocked-me- down, and then deslred 
me to- stand. They belonged to press gang. 
I was carried before the- justlee, and, as 1 could 
glve no- aeeeunt of myself, I had my eholee left, 
| whether to go onboard a man of war, or lst for 
a+ voldlert I ehese the latter and in this post of 
| a-gentleman, Iser ved twereampaigns in Flanders, 
Was at thebattles of Val and Fontenoy, and re. 
celved but ene-wound, through the-breazt here 
but the docter of our regiment zoon ma mo 
welFagain, | 


U When 
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When theſpeace came on T was-discharged; 
and, as I could not work, because my wound 
was sometimes troublesome, I listed for a- land- 
man in the East India company 'e- service. I 
have fought the French in sl pltched- battles; 
and I verily- believe that, if I could read or 
write, our-captain would have made me a-cor. 
poral. But it was not my-good fortune to have 
any-promotion, for I soon fell-zick, and so got 
leave to return home-ngoin—with ſorty pounds 
in my pocket, This was at the- beginning of 
the prezent- war, and I hoped to be set- on- 
chore, and to have the- pleasure of spending my - 
money z but the government wanted-men, and 
80 I was pressed for a-vailor beſore ever I could 
zet foot on-shore, | 
he boutswain found me, as he bald; ad 
_ 8tſnate-fellow t he swore he knew that I under. 
stood my business well, but that I-shammed = 
Abraham, te- be- Idle] but, Gods knows, 1 
knew nothing of sea-buslness, and he beat - me, 
Witheureensldering what he was about, T had 
till, however, my-forty pound, and that was 
eme eomfort to me—under=e very+beating j and 
the money I might have had te- ihle day, but 
| that our chip wartaken by theV rench,-and 201 


lost-uall. 
Ouretew was carried into-Breit, and ma y 
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1 
of them died, because they were not used to live 
| In-aail 3 but, for my part, it was nothing to 
me, for I was-geozoned, One-night, as I was 
asleep on the bed of boards, with a warm 
blanket about me,—for I always loved to - lie - 
well, —I was awakened by the-boatawain, who 
had a dark lanthorn in his hand : Jack, says - 
he to me, * will you knock out the French-cen. 
try'6-brains !“ e Ido h't-eate,? raye-l, atriving = 
to keep myself-awake, if I lend-a hand.“ 
© 'Then=-follow= me, says- hey © and 1 hope we 
shall de-business.“ So-up I got, and tied wy = 
blanket,-Whleh was all theeloaths I had,=:about 
my middle, and went with him to fight the 
Frenehmen. I hate the Freneh, because they 
are all-slaves, and wear weedemshees. 
© Though we had ge arms, —ene-Anglilehman is 
- able to beat flve-French at any time ; se we 
wentdown to the deer, where both the eentries 
were: posted, and, rushing upon them, xelgedthele - 
arms in a moment, and knocked -them down, 
From thence nine of us ram together to the quay, 
and seis ing the-first-boat we met, got out of 
the harbour, and put to-zea, We had not been 
here three-days before we were taken up by the 
Dorset - privateer, who were glad of 0 many 
good hands, and we censented torun our chance. 
However, we had not as much luck as weren - 
_ In- a we fell / in with the - 


Pompadour 
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Pompadour- privateer, of forty guns, while we 
had but- twenty. three; 80 to it we went, yard. 
arm and yard.arm, The fight lasted for three - 
| hours, and I verily believe we should have taken- 
theFrenchman, had we but had some more men 
left-behind z but, unfortunately, we lost all-our- , 
men— just as we were going to get the-victory. _ 
© I was once more in the power of the-French, 
and I believe it would have gone-hard with me 
| had 1 been brought back to-Brest j but, by good 
fortune we were: retaken by the-Viper, I had 
almest forgot te-tell-you, that, In that engage⸗ 
ment; I Was wounded in tweplaces j 1 lest four 
fingers of the left Rand; and my leg wavuhoteff, 
Ifi had the -good-fortune te have lest my leg 
and use of my hand en board a King's-ship, and 
not a-board a privateer, I sheuld have been ens 
tiled to-eloathing and maintenance during the⸗ 
rost of myliſo, hut that was notmychance; one 
man is born with a -sllver-zpoon In hle-mouth, 
and-another with a-wooden-laddle, However, 
bleszed-be-God, I enjoy goochealth, and will 
ſor ever love Liberty and Old- England. Liberty, 
Property, and Old-England-for-ever, huzza !* 
Thus- say ing, he-limped-off, leaving me in- 
admiration at his intrepidity and content; nor 
could I avoid acknowledging, that arhabitual - 
acquaintance with misery serves betterthanphi- 
losophy to teach us todespiseit. 5 


ALEXANDER's-FEAST 


POWER-OF- MUSIC. 


Twas at the royal Feast, for Perdia won 
Zy Philip's warlike en F, | 
Aloft, in awful «tate, 
The god-like hero sate. 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 6 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound: — 
So shou'd desert in arms be erotyn'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side, 
Sate like a blooming enstern bride, 
1 tn flow* r of youth and dee pride, 


ere dappys happy-pair ! 


None but the brave. 
None but thebrave, - 


Nows ba eee. 4b. 
| Timotheus 


| 13 
Timotheus plac'd on high N 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With fly ing fingers touch'd the Iyre: | 
The trembling notes ascend the kx; 
And heav'nly joys inspire. 


The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blisful-zeats above; 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty-Love,) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god; 
Sublime, on radiant spires he rode, 
Wen he to fair Olympia press'd, 
And while he sought her snowy breast: 
Then ronnd her slender-waist he curl'd, 
And stamp'd amimage of himself, a so reign of 
dee world, 


The list'ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 


A present Deity ! they shout around. 
A rom Deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 


With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears; | 
Assumes the god, 9211 2772 
Affects to nod: 
| And seems to halts the . 
The praise of 2 ny the — 
tung; * | 
Of Bacchus, er dende b * 
The jolly- god in triumph comes: 


Sound 


* 8 4c 
' 
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Sound the trumpets, beat the drume ; 
PFlush'd with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face; 


Now give the OI; he- comes ! he- 
comes | 


Bacchus, ever-air, and-young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus? blessings are a treacure, 
Drinking is the soldier's-pleacure : 
Rich the treasure, | 
Sweet the pleasure ;— 
Sweet is pieacurs after pain. 


Sooth'd wiah the sound, the King grew-vain ; ; 

Fought all his battles o'er-again : 
And-thrice he routed all his foes, and-thrice he 

slew the slain: | 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
 Chang'd his hand and check'd his pride. 


He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft-pity to anſuse. 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too-severe a fate, 
Fall'n from his higbrestate, 
And-welt'ring in his blood. 


1 
Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed, 


On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
Without a friend to close his eyes. 


With downcast-looks the joyles+-victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter'd-soul, 
The various turns of chance below, 
And, now and then, a sigh he st ole, 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty-master mild to see 

That love was in the next degree, 
Twas but a kindred sound to move;— 

For pity melts the mind to love. 


Softly-sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble. 

Honour, but am empty bubble; 
Ne ver- ending, stil beginning, 

Fighting-still, and 8till destroy ing, 
It che world be worth thy winning, 

Think, O think it worth enjoying : 
| Lovely -Thais sits beside thec, 

Take the good the gods „ 


The- prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
| Gaz'd on the fair, 
Who caus'd his care ; | | 
| | | And 
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And si gh'd and look'd,—sigh'd and look'd,— 
Sigh'd—and-look'd , and—sigh'd- again. 
Atlength, with love and wine at once opprest, 
The vanquish'd-victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden-lyre again; 

A louder yet—and yet a louder strain; 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, | 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Fark, hark !—the horrid 80und 

Has rais'd-up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead: 
And amaz'd he stares around. 


Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise, 2 
See the snakes that they rear; 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 


| Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian- ghosts, that in battle were 
slain, . 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 


Give the vengeance due 
I0o0o the valiant-crew : | 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
| How they point to the Persian abodes, 
 Andglitt'ring-temples of their hostile-gods ! 


rr 
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. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king sciz'd a flambeau, with zeal to 

destroy, | 


Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey; ;; 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 


Thus long ago, \ 

'Ere heaving, bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to the breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, 


Cou'd swell the soul . or kindle soft desire- | 


At last divine-Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vacak-frame ; 
The sweet- enthusiast from her 8acred-store. 
Enlarg'd the former narrow-bouads, 
And added length to solemn-sounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts „ unkoown 
before. 


Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown 3 
He rais'd a- mortal to theskies, 
She drew an- angel-down. 


WILLIAM. 


MARGARET. 
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T was at the silent solemn-hour 
When night and morning meet, 
In glided MARC. REr's-grimly-ghost, 
And stood at WILLIANM's-feet. 
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Her face was like am Apribmorn 
Clad in a wintry cloud, 

And clay. cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable-shroud. 
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So shall the fairest face appear 1 | 
When youth and years are-flown; | p 
Such is the-robe that kings must-wear 
When death has-reft their crown,  - 
nn. Her 


1 


Her bloom was like the ptinging-Aower 
That sips the sver-dew ; 

The rose wab-budded in her cheek, 

Just-opening to the view. 


But love had, like the canker- worm, 
Consum'd her early-prime ; 

The rose grew-pale and left her cheek, — | 
She died before her- time. 


be await dart thy true-love calls,” 
Come from her midnight-grave ; 

Now let thy-pity hear the maid 

 Thy-love refused to-save, 


This is the-dark and fearfukhour 
When in jur'd=ghoets complain; 

Now dreaty= graves give up their dead 
To-haunt the falthles-vwain, 


Bothlnk-thee) WIr bau, of thy nul, 
Thy pledge, and broken oath j 

And give me back my malden-vew, 
And give me back my-troth; 


How eould you day my-face Was falr, 
And yet thatface foriake } 
How eeuld you win my virgimheart, 


Yet leave thatheart te break? 
| Hew 


53 
How could you promise-love to me, 
And not that promise-keep ? 
Why did you swear mine-eyes were bright, 
Yet leave those- eyes to weep ? 


How could you say my- lips were sweet, 

And made the scarlet- pale? 

And why did I, young witless maid, 
Believe the Aatt'ring- tale b 


That- face, alas! no-more is fair, 

Those lips no-longer red; 
Dark ate mine eyes now-elos'd in death, 
And ev'ry-charm is fled, 


The hungry-worm my slater ls, 
This winding-cheet.T wear, 
And eold and weary-lasts our night 
Till that last morn appear, 


Hut- hark | the cock has warn'd-me henee, 
A long and laikadienl. 

Come-a0, fulse- man, how-lew ihe les 

That died for-love of you 


New bird did sing, and meralag mile 
And shew her gliit'ring-head 1 

Pale⸗Wibbiau theok in every-limb, 
Andraving left hi-bed, 


So ͤł ̃0 V 


. 
He hi'd him to the fatabplace 
Where Maxc'xert's-body lay, 
And stretch'dqhim on the green-grass-turf 
That wrapp'd her breathless-clay. 


And-thrice he call'd on MARG RET 's-name, 
And-thrice he wept fulbsore; 

Then laid his- cheek' to the coldearth, 
And word spakenever-more, | 


« 


run. 


or c 
+ Wed - 


FRIEND to the Wretch whom every we 

| forvakes, | | 
1 woo thee, DATA 1+=fh fancy 'n falty paths 

Let the guy dongiter rove, and gently tell 

The strain of empty- oy. Life and Its joys 


1 leave to those that prize them. At this her, 


This selemn hour, when sllenee rules the world, 

And wWearled nature makes a gen'ral pause 

Wrapt in night's dable-robe, through Cloyvters 

dear, 

And eharnels pale, tenanted by a throng 

Of meagre phantoms sheeting eress my path 

With silent glance, seek the shadewy vale = 

OfDBaTH, Deep in a murky cave's-rocens, 
5 Lav'd 


U Pd * 
Lav'd by Oblivion's listless-stream, and fene d 
By shelving rocks, and intermingled horrors | 
Of yew and cypress shade, from all intrusion 
Of busy noontide-beam, the Monarch sits 
In unsubstantial majesty enthron'd. 

At his right-hand, nearest himself in place 

And frightfulness of form, his ParentS1xn, 
With fatal industry and cruel care, | 
Busies herself in pointing all his stings, 

And tipping every -shaft with venom- drawn 

From her infernal- store: around him rang'd 
Irterriblearray, and mixture strange 
Of uncouth shapes, stand his dread-Ministers. 
Foremost-Old-Age, his natural ally 

And fitmest friend i next him Diseases thlek, 

A motly train; Fever, with cheek of fire 3 
Eonumptionawanyj Palsy, half warm with life, 
And half &elay-eold-lutip j jolnt-tert'ring-Gout, 
And ever:ghawing Rheum j Genvulslem wild; 
SwolnDropiy j panting- Asthma; Apoplex = 
Full-gorg'd, There tee the- Pestllenee that walks 
In darkness, and the slekness that destreys 

At broad neen-day. These and a theusand more; 
Horeid& te-tell, attentive: walt; and, when 

By Heav'ns command D8aTH waves his eden N 

| wand, 5 Y 
 Budderyruchy forth to execute hle-purpove, . 
And-seatter desolatlon o'er the- Earth, 


JUGGLERS 


A Juggter long through att the town = 
Had rais'd hie4ortune and renown j 
You'd think (86 fur his=art transeends! 


The devil at hls flagerends 


© View-heard his fame, abs read hl-blll; 
 Eonvine'd efhis inferior skIll, | 


dhe seught hi&-beeth, and from the 7 
Defy'd the man of Wü 


Ts this then he elm for alight A 


| Cin this slow+bungler cheat your «Ight 1 
Dareshe with me dispute the- priue .F 
' Tleaveitto OT, | 


#4 252; 91 


inf 1 {1 1 


| Provek'd 


1 


Provok'd, the Juggler cry'd, 'Tisdone, 
Im science I zubmit to none. 


Thus-zaid. The cups and balls he play'd; 
By turns, this here, that there, convey dy 
The-cards, obedient to liis words, 

Ate by u flip turn'd to birds © | 

His little boxes change the grain 
Trick-after4tick deludes the traits 

He shake his bag; He she ws all falr / 

His fingers Spread, and nothing there; 
Then bids it rain with chowets of geld, 
And new his iv'ry-eggs are told. 
Hut when frem thenee the-hen he draws, 
Amas'd&6peetators hum Applause. 


Vlee new eptforth and took the place 
With all ide ern of hl-grimace, 


This magle locking - glass, She erles, 
[There hand- it round) will charm your eyes. 
Each eager eye the sight desir'd, 

And ey'ry man himself-admir'd. 


Next, to a Senator addressing; 
See this bank - note; observe the blessing, 
Breathe on the Bill. Heigh, pass! Tie gone. 
Upon his lips a padlock « shone. 
A tecond puff the magic broke; En 


The padlock yanish'd, and he spoke. 
en | V 


111 a 
Twelvebottles rang'd upon the board, 
- All-full, with headydiquor stor'd, 
By clean conveyance dizappear, | 
And now two- bloody- worde are there. 


— putie zhe ton Thief expos'd ; 
At onee his read y fingers elos'd. 
He opes hleflst the tfeusute “. led; 


- He dees halter in lis stead. 


1 dhe bids Ambition held a wand j 
He grasps #hatchet In hlrhand. 


A hou of eharlty che chews, 
Blow: here j and & Chureh- warden blows, 
"Ti-vaniched with eonveyanceneat, 
And en the table 8mokes a treats 


She ahakes the-dioe, the board she-knooks, 
And from alFpockets fills her box, 


She next a meagre Rake addrest. 
This picture see; her shape, her breast 
What-youth, and what inviting eyes 
Hold-her, and have her. With-ourprize, 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, 

And &-loud-laugh proclaim'd his- ills. 


14 1 
Acounter, in a Miser's hand, 
SGrew-twenty-guineas at command, 
She bids his-heit the sum retain, 
And 'tis a counter now-again, 
A guinea with her touch you see 
Take ev'ry shape, but=Charity j 
And net 6nexthing you saw, ordrew, 
But ehang'd from what was frst in-yiew, 


The Juggler now In grief ef heart, | 
With this submlsslen own'd her art, 
Can I zueh matehless-alight withstand! 


Hew-praetlee hath improv'd your-hand | 


But now and then I cheat thehrong z 
Youey'ry-dapy andalbday-long. 


Ih. 


USE-axD-ABUSE. 
ang 


CONVERSATION: 


IN the comedy of the © Frenchmam in- London, 
which we are told was acted at Paris with 
universal-applause for several-nights together, | 
there is a character of a rough Englishman who 
is represented as quite-unskilled in the graces of 
conversation; and his dialogue consists almost 
entirely of a repetition of the common<alutation 
of How do you do, how do. you do? Our 
nation has, indeed, been generally- supposed to 
be of a sullen and uncommunicative disposition; - 
While, on the other hand, the loquacious- 
French have been allowed to possess the art of 
conversing beyond all other people. The-En- 
glishman requires to be wound-up frequently, 
and stops en; but the Freachman runs- on 
in 
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in a continued alarum. Yet lt must be acknow- 


* ledged, that, as the Englleh conslst of very 


different- humours, thelr manner of dliscourse 
. admits of great-varlety 1 but the whole French 


natlon converie-alike ; and there ls no difference 


In thelr address between a marquls and a valet 
de chambre. We may frequently see a couple 
of French- barbers accosting each other in the 
street, and pay ing their compliments with the 
ame- volubility of speech, the same grimace and 
action, as two courtiers on the-Thuilleries. 


I shall not attempt to lay down any parti. 


cular rules for conversation, but rather point 
out such- faults in discourse and behaviour, as 
render the company of half: mank ind rather tedi- 
ous than- amusing. It is in- vain, indeed, to 


look for conversation, where we might expect to 


find it in the greatest perfection, among persons 
of fashion: there it is almost annihilated by 


universal- card- play ing: insomuch that I have 


| heard it given as a reason, why it is impossible 


for our present writers tosucceed in the dialogue 
of genteel- comedy, that our people of quality 
Scarce ever meet but-to-game, All their dis- 
course turns upon the odd-trick and the four 
honours : and it is no-less a maxim with the 


votaries of-Whist than with those of- Bacchus, 


that Talking spoils- company. 


Every- one endeavours to make himself as | 


agreeable to Society as he can; but it often 


happens 


8 1 

happens, that those, who alm most at- hlnlng 
in eonversatlen, over. sheet thele marke. 
Though a man gueeeeds, he sheuld not (ale fre- 
quently - the- ease) engross the whele-talle to 
himself! for that destreys the very-essenee of 
conversatlon, which 1s talking- together, We 
should try to keep up conversation like a ball 
bandled- to- and fro, from one to the other, rather 
than selze it all to- ourselves, and drive it 
before us like a football. We should likewise 
be cautious to adapt the-matter of our discourse 
to our company: and not talk-Greek before 
ladies, or of the last new-furbelow to a meeting 
of country-justices. „ | 
But nothing throws a more ridiculous -air 
over our whole conversation, than certain pe- 
culiarities, easily acquired, but very-difficultly 
conquered and discarded. In - order to display 
these absurdities in a truer light, it is my 
present purpose to enumerate such of them, as 
are most-commonly to be met with; and first 
to take notice ot those-buffoons in society. the- 
Attitudinarians and Face- makers. These ac- 
company every word with a peculiar grimace 
or gesture: they- assent with a-shrug, and - 
contradict with a twisting of the neck; are 
angry with a wry mouth, and pleased in a 
caper or minuet- step. They may be considered 
as e and their rules of 
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eloquence are taken from the poxture-mazter, 


These should be condemned to converse only in- 
dumb-shew with their own-persons in the look. 


ing: glass ; as well as the smirkers and smilers, 
who 0 prettily set- off their faces, together with 


their words, by a ſe-ne-agai- quoi between a grin 


and a dimple. With these we may likewise 


rank the affected-tribe ef mimics, who are con- 


_  8tantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their- acquaintance : though they are 


such wretched imitators, that (likebadpainters) 
they are frequently forced to-write the name 
under the picture, before we can discover any 
likeness. | | 

Next to these, whose elocution is absorbed 


in action, and who converse chiefly with their 


arms and legs, we may consider the professed- 
speakers. And- first, the- emphatical; who- 
squeeze, and- press, and ram- down every sylla- 
ble with excessive-vehemence and energy. These 
orators are remarkable for their distinct elocu- 


tion and force of expression: they dwell on the 


important partieles and- the, and the significant 
conjunctive-and; which they seem to hawk up, 
with much difficulty, out of their own- throats, 
and to-cram them, with no less pain, into the - 


ears of their auditors. These should be suffered 
only to sy ringe (as- it- were) the ears of a deaf 
man, through an- hearing trumpet: though 1 


must 


we 3 - 
must confeas, that I am equally offended with 
the- whisperers and low- speakers, who teem to 
fancy all their acquaintance-deaf, and come up 
so-elose to you, that they may be said to-mea. 
sure noses with you, and frequently overcome - 
you with the exhalations of a powerful breath. 
I would have these oracular- gentry obliged to 


talk at a distance through a speak ing-trumpet, 


or apply their- lips to the walls of awhispering- 
gallery. The- wits, who will not condescend 
toutter any thing but a- bon mot, and the whistlers 
or tune-hummers, who never- articulate at all, 
may be joined very - agreeably together in con- 
cert: and to these tinkling cymbals I would also 
add the sound ing brass; the bawler, who inquires 
after your health with the- 88 4 a 
town. erier. 

The- tatlers, whose pliable- pipes are admira- 
bly adapted to the © soft - parts- of conversation. 
and-sweetly * prattling- out- of- fashion, make 
very pretty- music from a beautiful face and a 
female tongue; but from a rough manly - voice 
and coarse feature, mere- nonsense is as harsh 
and dissonant as ajig from a-hurdy.gnrdy. The - 
wearers I have spoken of in a former paper; 
but the half- swearers, who-split, and-mince, 
and fritter their-oaths into gad's-bud, ad b, 
and-demme ; the-Gothic-humbuggers, and those 
who * nickname-God's- creatures,* and call a 

L 2 | man 
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man * cabbage, a- crab, a- queer - cub, an - odd - 
fish, and-an-unaccountable- bir, should never 
come into company without- an- interpreter. 
But I will not tire my reader's patience by 
pointing-out all the pests of conversation; nor 
dwell particularly on the-sensibles, who pro- 
nounce-dogmatically on the most trivial- points, 
and speak ir sentences; the- wonderers, who are 
always wondering what o'clock it is, or-won. 
de ring whether it will rain or no, or- wondering 
when the moon changes; the- phraseologists, 
who explain a thing by all that, or enter into 
particulars with this, that, and t'other; andlastly, 
the silent men, who seem afraid of opening their- 
- mouths, lest they should catch-cold, and literally 
observe the precept of the-Gospel, by letting 
their conversation be only yea, yea, and-nay, 
nay. | . 
The rationabintereourse kept up by conversa- 
tion, is one of our principal-distinctions from 
brutes. We should therefore endeavour to 
turn this peculiar talent to our advantage, and 
consider the organs of speech as the- instruments 
of understanding: we should be very- careful 
not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, and do our utmost to- unlearn any tri- 
vial or ridiculous- habits, which tend to lessen 
the value of such an- inestimable- prerogative. 


It 
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r It- is, indeed, imagined by some philosophers, 
that even birds-and-beasts (though without the 
„ power of articulation) perfectly understand-one- 
r another by the sounds they utter; and that dogs 

4 cats, &c. have each a- particular-language to 
K themselves, like different nations, Thus it 
e may be supposed, that the nightingales of Italy 
- have as fine amear for their own native-wood- 
> notes, as any Signor or Signora for an-Italian- 
b Air; that the boars of Westphalia gruntle as 
0 expressively through the nose, as the inhabi- 
"_ tants of High- Germany; and that the frogs in 
r- the dykes of Holland croak as-intelligibly, as 
4 the natives jabber their Low-Dutch. However 
g this may be, we may consider those, whose 
, tongues hardly seem to be under the influence 


of reason, and do not keep-up the proper. conver- 
1 sation of human-creatures, as imitating the 
n language of different- animals, Thus, for. in- 
8 ꝛtance, the affinity between chatterers und mon- 
d keys, and praters and parrots, is too-obvious 
$ not to occur at once: grunters and growlers 


il muy be justly compared to-hogs : 8narlers are 
s _curs; and the spitfire - passionate are a sort of 
— wild-cats that will not bear-stroaking, but will- 
n purr when they are- pleased. Complainers are 


» screech- owls ; and-story-tellers, always-repeat- 
ing the zame dull note, are-cuckows, Poets, 


L 3 that 


that prick-up their ears at their own-hideous- 
braying, are no-better than asses: critics in- 
general are venomous-serpents, that delight in- 
hissing; and some of them, who have got-by- 
heart a few technical- terms without - knowing 
their meaning, are no other tham magpies. 


wn. 


| NEGRO's- COMPLAINT. 


| FORC'D from home and all its-pleasures, 
Afric's-coast I left forlorn, 
To- increase a stranger's treasures, 
O'er the raging-billows borne. 
Men- from-England bought and sold- me 
Paid my price in paltry-gold ; 1» 
But, though-theirs they have enroll'd-me, 
Minds are-never to be 0d. 


\ 
IS 
, 


Still in thought as free av-ever, | 
What are England'srights, Iaik, 
Me from my delights to- ever 

Me to torture —me to tak } 
Fleecy-locks and bluck-complexion - 
Cannot forfeit Nature“ -elaagm _ 
Sunline may differ, but-affeetion 
Delle in white and black the- tame. 


, 


* 
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Why did all- creating- Nature 2 


Make the plant for which we toil? 


Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 


Sweat of ours must- dress the soil. 


| Think, ye-masters, iron-hearted, 


Lolling at your joviaF boards, 
Think how many-backs have smarted, 
For the sweet your cane affords, 


Is-there, as ye sometimes tell-ug=- 
Ie-there-One who reigns on-high ! 
Has he bid you buy and tell us, 
Speaking from his throne, thek! 
At him, if your knotted-veourge, - 
| Fetters, blood-extorting-xerews, 


Are the means, which duty urges, 


Agents of hie will to we? 


Hark! He-aniwers,— Wild-tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea Withavrecks, 

Waiting: towns, plantations, meadows, 
Axe the voice with-which he speaks, 

He, forezeelng what vexation * 

Afrle' sene would undergo, 

Fix'd thelr ty rant habltatlen 22 
Where his Whirlwind- answer - No. 


r 


By our blood in Afric wasted, 

' Ere-our-necks receiv'd the chain. 

By the mis'ries which we tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main 

By our sufferings since ye brought us 
To the man degrading-mart, 

Allsustain'd with patience Heahkus 

Only by opp. ME 


Deem our nations brutes no-longer, 
„Till some reason you shall find 
a Worthler of regard, and stronger, 
| Than-the<colour of our-kind, 
q " Slaves to gold whose vordid-dealings 
Tarnſoh all your boasted- powers, 
Prove that ye have humat feelings, 


Ere ye proudly quertion-ours, 


TTY 
OLD. 


SHEPHERD" - DOG, 


Tux old Shepherd's - Dog, like his master, 


Was-greß : 
His teeth albdeparted, and feeble Air cengvei 
Yet where'er Corin-went, he was followed by » 
Tray ; 
| Thus dur throughrlife did they bobblealong 


When, fatigu'd, on the gras: the-Sbepherd 
| would lie, a 
For a nap in — his slumbers 20 · 
sweet - 
His faithful companion ien e- b 
Plac'd-his- head on his lap, or lay-down' at”. | 
his leet. 


i When 
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| When-VWinter was heard on the hill and the plain, 
And torrents descended, and cold was the wind, 


If-Corin went forth mid the tempests and rain, 
 Tray-scorn'd to be left in the chimney-behind, 


At-length in the straw Tray-made his last bed; 

For. vain, against death, is the atoutest- en. 

deavour— 

To lick Coria hand he rear'd up his welle head, 

Then-fel- back, elos d his eyes, and, ah! clos'd - 
them-for-ever, 


Not long after-T; ray Aid the mts 5 
Who-oft o'er his grave with true-gorrow 
would bend; 
And, when- dying, thus feebly was heard the — 
poor-swain— 
t O- bury- me, neighbours beakde- my⸗ old - « 
friend,” 


IE DYARD . 


PRAISE-ozx- WOMEN. 


'THRO many a land and clime azranger, .. 
With toilsome-steps I've held my way; 
A lonely unprotected-stranger, 
To all the stranger“ alls u prey. 


' While steering thus my course-precarious, 
My fortune still has been to find 
Men's hearts and dispositiony-various, 
But-gentle-Women-ever-kind. : 


| Alive to every tender-feeling, 

To-deeds of mercy always-prone ; 
 Thewounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft compassion's sweetest-tone. 


= 


X23 
No-proud-delay, no-dark- 8uspicion, 
| Stints the free bounty of their heart; 

They turn not from the 82dipetidion, 
But cheerful- ald at once impart. 


Form' dim bene volence of nature, 

Obllging, modest, gay and mild, 

Woman's the zume endearing-efeature 
Im eeurtly- town and ravage-wild, 


When parch'd with<hiret, with hunger wanted, 

Her frlendly-hand refreshment gave; 

How- sweet the coartest- food has tasted ! 
What-cordial in the Imple- wave! 


_ Her coutteou looks, ker words carenlihg, 
Shed comfort on the falnting-voul; 
Woman's the stranger's genernEbletilng 
From-sultry- India to the Pole, | 
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DOMESTIC - LOVE 


A Ty 
HAPPINESS, 


j 
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O-nappy- a l eee of thely kind! 
Whom gentler-atars unite, and in one fate 
_ Their-hearts, their-fortunes, and e 
blend. 
'Tis-not the coarser-tie of human-laws, 
| Unnatural-oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself, 
Attuning all their passions into love; | 
Where friendship full exerts her softest power, 
Perfect esteem, enliven'd by desire 15 
Ineffable, and sympathy of Soul; . 
TR meeting thought, and will preventing 
' will, 
With boundless confidence : for nought but lors 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 
Let kim, ungenerous, who alone, intent 
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ro blezs himself, from zordid-parents buys | 
The loathing virgin, in eternal care, 
Well. merited, consume his nights and days: 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 
Is wild desire, fierce as the 8uns they feel ; 
Let eastern-tyrants from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly possess' d 
Of a mere liſeless, violate form: 
While those whom love-cements in holy- faith, 
And equal transport, free as nature live, 
Disdaining-fear. What is the world to them, 
Its-pomp, its pleasures, and its-nonsense all ? 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wis; 
Something than beauty dearer, should Rey look | 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumin'd-face; | 
Truth, goodness, honour, harmony and love, 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
Mean-time a smiling offspring rises round, 
And mingles botlrtheir-graces. By- degrees, 
The human blossom blows; and every day, 
| Soft as it rolls along, shews some new-charm, 
The father's lustre, and the mother's-bloom, 
Then infant reason grows-apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an-assiduous care. 
Delightful-task! to-rear the tender-thought, 
To- teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh-instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix | 
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The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
Oh speak the joy! ye whom the zuddem tear 
Surprizes often, while you look around, 
And nothing atrikes your eye but sights of bliu; 
All various Nature pressing on the heart: 
Ar elegant-eufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rurabquiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, usefublife, 
Progressive- virtue, and—approving- Heaven. 
These are the matchles+joys of virtuous- love; 
And thus their moments fly. The Seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads: 
'Tiltevening-comes at last, serene and mild; 
When after the long vernab day of life, 
Enamour'd-more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together-down they sink in social-sleep ; 
Together-freed, their gentle-spirits fly 
To-scenes where love and bliss immortabreign. 
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'LADY- COVENTRY. | 


Tas midnight-lock has toll'd; and har 1. 
the bell. U ; 
Of death beats-clow! heard ye te! * 2 

It pauses now; and now, with e e 
* to the hollow 757 its allen sound. 


1 Gen ane | Attend hs n L 
| Daughters-of Albion ye that, light as air, 
Sooft bave'tripp'd in her fantastic- train, 
with hearts e, and faces un as-fair : 3 
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For 8 was fair- beyond y your brighteapbloeks- 
(Thisenvyowns, since now her bloom 3+fled; 55 


Fair as the forms that, wove in fancy 's loom, 


t in — vision round che poet's head. 
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Whene' er with soft-serenity she smil'd, 

Or caught the oziept-blysh of quick surprize, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 

The liquid lustre darted from oe eyes! 


We each-motiqn, wak 'd b grace, 
That o'er her form its transcient glory cast: 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurp'd the place, 


Chas'd by W upigr dier than the _ 


That-bell-again!—Tt tells us what she is; | 
On what she was, no-more the strain prolong, 
Luxuriant-fancy, pause! a an-hour like this 
Demands the tribute of æ serious song. 


Maria claims it from that sable bier, 
Were cold and wan the- al umb' rer rests her 
head ; 
In still, 8mall-whispers to reflection's ear 
She breathes the solemmdictates of the dead, 


O catch the awful-notes, and lift them loud 
Proclaim the theme by tage, by- fool, rever'd; 

Hear it ye-young, ye-yain, yeqgreat, ye proud! 

»Tis nature speaks, and nature will be heard, 


Ves; ye shall heor,—and tremble as you hear; 
While, high with health, your hearts exult. 
| ing«leap ; 
F'ep in the midat of pleasure's mad nds, 


The 1 hall wake and weep Fo 
| of 


+ Þ 
F 03-84y, that Coventry's propitious star, 
What brighter planet on your births arose ? 


Or gave of fortune's gifts amampler share, 
In life to-lavish, or by death to-lose ? 


Early toloze ! While, born on busy wing, 
Ve sip the nectar of each varying bloom: 
Nor fear, while basking in the beams of spring, | 
/> The wint'ry storm that sweep you to the tomb; 


Think of her-fate! revere the heav'nly- hang 

That led her hence, tho? soon, by steps so-slow: 

Long at her couch Death took his patient stand, 
And menac'd oft, and oft withheld the blow: 


To give reflection time, with lenient air, 

Each fond delus ion from her soul to steal; 
Teach her from folly peaceably to- part, 

And wean ber from a world she lov'd 0 well. 


das are ye 8ure his mercy shall extend 
To- you 80 long a span ? Alas, ye-vigh ! 
Make then, while yet ye may, your-God- your 5 
| friend, 
And learn with equal-eave to sleep or die! 


Nor think the-Muse, whose tobar-voles ye hear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her zullen bro 
Casts round religion's-orb the mists of fear, 
8 Or »hades with - hotrors what with emiles, 
thoutd- glow, | 
No} 
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No; she. would warm · you with seraphic-fire, 
Heirs as ye are of heav'ns eternal-day ; 

= Would bid you holdly to that heav'n-aspire, 
Not sink and slumber in your cells of clay. 


| Know, ye were form'd to-range yon azure-field, 
In yon ethereal-founts of bliss tolave : 
Force-then, secure in faith's protecting-shield, 
Tha ating froqmdeath, the yn from the - 
graye | | 


MERCURY; 
A üb- 


FINE-LADY. 


| Mer, Madich, 

INDEED, Mr. Mercury, I einst have the 
plensure of waiting upon you frow, 1 um th. 
x#ged, ubsolutely- engaged. ; 


Merenry, I know you have an athtibte 
 efvetiondte husband, and Several fine-ehlldren!: 


hat yon need not be told, that neither _— 
attachments, maternul-affectlons, nor even 
eure bf ingdem“-Welfate or aufen“. Fry, 1 
Gun excuce u person who has recelved'a summen 
to the realm of death. If the grlm-mettenger 
| way 


. 1 


was not as peremptory - as -unwelcome, Charon 


would not get a passenger (except now and then 


an-hypochondriacal-Englishman) once in a cen. 
tury. You must be content to leave your 


husband and family, and pass the- Styx. 
Mrs, Modich, I did not mean to insist on 


any-engageament with my husband and children; 


I never thought myself engaged to them. 1 
had no- engagements but such as were com- 
mon to women of niy rank. Look on my 


chimney- piece, and you will see I was engaged, 
to the play on Mondays, balls on Tuesday s, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to card assemblies the 


rest of the week, for two months to come; and 


it will be the rudest- thing in the world not to 


keep my appointments. If you will stay for 


me till the summer season, I will wait on you 
with all my heart. Perhaps the Elysian- fields 
may be less-detestable than the country in our 


world. Pray, have you a fine Vauxhall and 


Ranelagh ? I think I should not dislike drink. 
ing the Lethe-waters, when you have a full 
season. 


Mercury, Surely you could not like to drink 


the waters of oblivion, who have made pleasure 


_ the-business, end, and-aim of your-life! It is 
good to drown-care; but who would wash 


away the-remembrance of a life 1 gaiety and 


pleasure? 


M. 


t + 3 

Min. Medich, Diversion was indeed the 
business of my life; but as to pleasure, I have 
enjoyed none since the-novelty of my-amuse- 
ments was gone-off, Can one be pleased with 

seeing the same thing over and over-again? 

| Late-hours and fatigue gave me the vapours, 

_ Spoiled the natural- chearfulness of my temper, 

and even in youth wore- away "mp youthful - 
vivacity. 

Mercury, If this way of life did not give you 

pleasure, why did you continue in it ? I suppose 
you did not think it was very-meritorious, 

Mrs. Medich. Iwas too much engaged to- 
think at all: s0-far indeed my manner of life 
was agreeable- enough. My friends always told 

me diversions were necessary, and my doctor 
assured me dissipation was- good for my spirits 3 
my husband insisted that it was not; and you 

know that one loves to oblige one's-friends, 
comply with one's-doctor, and contradict one's- 
husband; and - besides, I was ambitions to be 
thought Au-bon-tor, 

Mercury, Den- ton / what's that, Madam ? 

. Pray-defineit, 
Mrs. Modiib. Oh, Sir, excuse-me; it is 5 
of the privileges of the boron never to define or 
be defined, It is the child and the parent of 
Jargon. It-is—I can never tell you what it 


Is 3 bor Le try to tell you what it is not. In 
N eee 


Pa 


L 4 1 
conversation it is not-wit ; in manners it js not- 
politeness ; in behaviour it is not-address ; but 
it is a little like them all. It can only belong 

to people of a certain rank, who live in a certain 

manner, with certain-perso0ns who have not cer- 
tain-virtues, and who have certain - vices, and 

 whoinhabit a certain part of the town. Like a 
place by-courtesy, it gets an-higher-rank than 

the person can claim, but which those who have 

a legal title to precedency dare not dispute, for 

fear of being thought not tounderstand the rules 

of politeness. Now, Sir, I have told you as 
much as I know of it, though I have admired 
and aimed at it all my life, 

Mercury. Then, Madam, you have wanted 

your time, faded your beauty, and destroyed 

your health, for the laudable-purposes of contra. 
dicting your husband, and being thi-something 
and this-nothing called the on- ton? | 

Met. Meodich, What. would you have had 
moo? : | | 

Mercury. I will follow your mode of in. 

 8tructing: I will tell you what J would not 
have had you do, I would not have had you 

8acrifice your-time, your - reason, and- your - 
duties, to fashion and folly, I would not have 
had you neglect your husband's-happiness, and 

your children'seducation, 


- Mrs. 


: Eg} © 

M. Modich, As to my daughters education 
Ispared no-expence : they had adancing-master, 
music- master, and - drawing-master, and- a- 
French-governess to teach them behaviour and 
the French language. 

Mercury, So their religion, sentiments, and 
manners, were to be learnt from a-dancing- 
master, music- master, and- a-chamber-maid! 
perhaps they might prepare them to cateh the 
bowwton, Your daughters must have been 30 
educated as to fit them to be wives without 
conjugal- affection, and mothers without ma. 
ternakcare, I am sorry for the sort of life 
they are commencing, and for that which you 
have just: concluded, Minos is a 80ur old- gen- 
tleman, without the leastsmattering of the bon 
ton; and J am in a fright for you. The best 
thing I can advice you is, to do in this world 
as you did in the other, keep- happiness in your- 
view, but never take the-road that leads to it. 
— Remain on this side- Styx; wander- about 
| without end or aim; look into the Elysianefields, 
but neyer attempt to- enter into them, lest 
Minos should push- you into Tartarus: for 
duties-neglected may bring on a sentence not 
much lesssevere than erimes- committed. 


TESTIMONIES. 
GENIUS-ax>-MERITS. 


Shakespeare. 


TESTIMONIES. 
ro- THE. 
MEMORY. 


or 
S$S 


os Be, 
SHAKESPEARE, 


To draw no- envy, SHAKESPEARE, on thy name, 
Am 1 thus ample to thy book and fame, 

While I confess thy writings to be such, 

As neither man nor mute can praise too-much. 1 


Ben . Joncons 


What needs my-SHAKESPEARE for his nonour A- bones 
The labour of an- age in piled - stones, 

or that the hollow'd- reliques should be hid 
Under a-star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear-4on of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need'st thou zuch weak - wi tnets of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and attonlshment 

Hast built thyself a-live-long- monument. | 

Thou 20-4epulcher'd in zuch pomp dostie, 

That kings for 8uch a tomb would with to-die 1 
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: h SHAKESPEARE'-magic could not copied de, 
Within that eltele none durtt-walk but he | 

He werke by magle wpernaturaFthings, 


For SHAKESPLARE's-pow'r ie cacred as a king. 
Dryden. 


„ For lofty tente, 

Creative-fancy, and inspection keen, 

Thro' the deep-windings of the human-heart, 

| Is not wild- SHAKESPEARE thine and Nature's-boart ? 
; © Thomp1one. 


When learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal-SHAKESPEARE -r0ve 3 
Zach change of many -color' du ife he drew, 
Exhausted-worlds, and then imafin'd-new : 
Exiztence zaw him spurn her boundles+reign, 
And panting Time toitd after him in-vain :: 
His pow'rful strokes previding-ruth impress'd, 
And unresisted-passion storm'd the breast. 
| 7 Dr, Johnson. 


What are the lays of artful-1ddison, 
Coldly<orrect, toSHAKESPEARE's warblings wild ? 
: e * Marlon. 
2 Zut happier Stratford, thou en T oligg. 
With incuntestecHaurels deck thy brow; ; | 
Thy bard was thine - unschool'd, and from thee brought 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Asia taught, 
Not Homer's-self zuch matchles+tionours won, 
TDs Greek has-rivals, but thy SHAKESPEARE none, 

' Seward, 


an #15 


* 
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— 2. This Was SHA KESPEARE's-form, $ 

Who walk'd in every-path of bumar life, | 8 

Felt every passion; and to alEmankind 

Dothrnow, wilkever, that experience yield 

_ . Which his owg GENIUS only could acquite,” | | 
e 1 Ahensides 


TT 


Hall, * of Nature's b 
Collected in thyself thou etand\srwublime, 
A world of intellect, andfancy | Thou, 
Reaching from high to low, wich mage touch, 
| Inchanted'st ev'ry theme, Torthee was chown. 
Each patsslons inmostsouree, With all thewiles, 
And each- meander of the changefub heart. | 
Jago. 


. . SHAKESPEARE was man, Who, of all modern, and 
. | perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehenaiveoul, 
| Allthe images of Nature were stil present to him, and he drew them 
notlaboriouſly, but-luckily: when he ery pops thing, you 
more than zee-it, you ſeebit too. | 


Dryden. 


SHAKESPEARE was indeed born with all the-seeds of poetry, 
and may be compared to the stone of Pyrrhus' ring, which, as Pliny 
tellzus, had the figure of-Apollo and the nine-Muses in the ve ins of 
it, produced by the n of Nature without any helg 
from-art, 


Addison. 


Thegreatnets of this Author's-genius does no where 80 much ap- | 
pear, as where he gives his imagination an-entire-loose, and raises 
his-fancy to a fight above- mankind, and the limits of the visible- 
world, | | | | 2 Rowe, 


If ever any- author deserved the name of an- original it was- 
SHAKESPEARE, The poetry oF SHAKESPEARE was inspiration- - 
indeed: he is not 80 much am imitator, as am instrument of Nature; 

and it is not g0-just to say that he speaks fromher, as that she speaks | Wi 
through-him, | — = 
le geemsto have known the world e to have looked | | : | 1 
th gh human-nature at one glance, and to be the only- author that = 1 
siv ground for a very ne Wopinion, That the philosopher, and even ; | i 
the. man of the-world, may be born as-vell W | i 
Popes. 
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WILLIAM -SHAKESPEARE, whose excellent Genius opened 
to bim the whole-heart of man, all the mines of Fancy, all the 
stores of nature, and gave him power beyond all other writers to- 
move, atouleh, n | 
| Lerd-Lytteltons 


Of all the literary-exercitations of zpeculative - man, whether 
designed for the use or entertainment of the world, there are none 
of 80 much importance, or what are more of our immediate concern, 
than those which let us into the Knowledge of our nature. Others 
may exercise the-reason, or amuse the- imagination; but these only 

0. improve the heart, and form the human-mind to wisdom. Now 
in this science ourSHAKESPE ARE is confessed to-occupy the fore 
most-place ; whether we consider the amazing-sagacity with which 

he investigates everyhidden-pring and wheel of humanaction ; or 
his happy-manner of communicating this knowledge, in the just 
f and livelx paintings which he bas given us 15 all 5 NTT ape 


.. | petites, pas. 
Warburton. 


To gild refined · gold, or paint thelily, - : - 
 Tothrow a perfume on the-violet, n 
To- smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper- light 
Toxeck the beauteous-eye of heayen Rnd. | 
lewanteful and ridiculourexcess, 5 9 
5 Dr. Dodd. 


ODE. 


To-the » 


MEMORY. 


OF. 


Shakespeare. 5 
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MEMORY. 
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To what blest- genius of the-isle, 
Shall Gratitude her tribute pay, 
Decree the festlve-day, 


Erect the statue, and devote the pile > 


Do not your zympathatle-hearts accord, 
To own the“ bazom'slord ?'? 
_ Fihe l "ti-he !==that-demi.god | 
Who Avon's flow'ry-margin trod, 
Wulle sportive-Fancy round him flew, 
Where Nature led-him by the hand, 
' Inatructed-him in all she knew, 
And gave him absolute- command! 
_ _ ._- "Tiphel! drhe! 
« 'The-god of our-idolatry !'' 


To 


Io him the- song, the-Edifice we raise, 


Had ev'ry blood- ſtainꝰ d- laurel won; 
He- sigh'd— that his creative-word, 


2 r . 
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1 
He merits all · our- wonder, all-our- praise ! 
$ avertert-bard that ever-cung, 
Nature's-glory, Fancy child; 
Never ture did witching-tongue 


Warble-forth such æuood- notet cuil“ 


Tho' Philip's fam' d- unconquer' d- son, 


Like that which-rules the skies,) 
Could not bid other nations- rise, 
To- glut his yet unsated-sword: 


But when our SHAKBSPEARP'S-matehless-pen,. 


Like Alexander's-sword had done with men ; 
He heav'd no-sigh, he made no-moan, 
Not limited to humam kind, 

He fir'd his wonder-teeming-mind, 


| Rais'd other worlds,. and beings of his-own ! 


O! from his-muse of fire 
Could but one-spark be caught, 

Then might these-humble-strains aspire, 
To-tell-the-wonders he has wrou okt. 
To-tell—how-sitting on his 2 4 802 rone, 
VUnaided and alone, 

In dreadful state, 


The eubjeet· pass ions round Mar: wait ; ; 5 
; Who 


3 
Who tho' unchain'd, and raging there, 
He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career; 
With that superior-skill, 
Which winds the fiery-ſteed at will, 
He gives the aweful- word 


And- they, all- foaming, tremblingy own- ham 
| for their. Lord. 


With these his-slaves he can my 
Or charm the soul; 
' Sorrealiz'd are all his unn 
Of- terror, pity, love, and- grief, 
Tho' conscious that the vision only seems, 
The woe: struck: mind finds no- relief: 
Ingratitude would drop the tear, 
Cold- blooded- age take fire, —9 
To see the- thankless- children of old-Lear, 
Spurn at their-king, and-sire! 
*With-h:s our reason too growswild ! 
What nature had dis join'd, 
The poet's-pow'r conn"; 
- Madness-and-age,. ingrattude- and-child. 
| Ve-guilty, lawless-tribe, | 
Escap'd from punishment, by art or bribe, 
At Shalespeare bar appear! 
Noꝙribing, shuffling-there— 
His-genius, like a rushing flood, | 
| Cannot-bewithstood, | | 
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Out bursts the penitentiabtear! 

The look appall'd, the crime reveals, 

The marble-hearted-monster feels, 
Whose hand is-stain'd with blood. 


They live indeed, but live to-feel © 
The scourge and wheel, 

«© On the torture of the-mind they lie; 

Should harrass' dnature 5ink to rest, 

The - Poet wakes theſcorpion in the breast, 

 Guilty- mortals more than- die ! 


But soon these horrors pass- away 
Thro' storms and night breaks forth the day: 
He-smiles, —they vanish into-air! 
The buskin'd-warriors disappear ! 
Mute the trumpets, mute the drums, 
The scene is-chang'd—Thalia-comes, 
Leading the nymph-Ezphroſyne, 
| Goddess of joy and liberty! 

She and her sisters, hand-in-hand, 
Link'd to a num*'rous frolic-band, 
With-roses and with myrtle-crown'd, 
O'er the green-velvet lightly bound, 
Congo How of the inchanted-land! 


Will, 4 antic with hh 
T hey - trip=it in meaturr, 
To-bring- him their treacure, 


 The-treamure 77 Jy. | 
| His 


11 


E s jw perceiving) 
 They- emile while they roi. 
He smiles at- receiving, 

| A- treasure of joy. 


With kindling cheeks, and sparkling eyes, 
Surrounded-thus, the Bard in transport-dies ; 
The-little-Lowes, like; bees, 
Clust' ring and climbing up-his-knees, 
Hisbrows with roses bind; 
While-Fanq, Wit, and-Humour-spread 
Their-wings, and hover round his head, 
Impregnating his mind. 
Which teeming soon, as soon brought. forth, 
Not a tiny spurious birth, 
But out a- mountaim came, 
A mountain of delight! 
Laughter roar'd-out to see the-sight, 
And-Falsrarr was his-namel 
With sword and shield he, puffing, strides ; 3 
The joyous revel.rout 
| Receive-him with a shout, 
And modest-Natare holds her sides; 
No single pow'r the-deed had done, 
But great and small, 
Wit, Fancy, Humour, Whim-and-Tevt, 
_ The huge, michaper-heap-impren'd; 
And-lo-—Sitz-Joun! 
A compound of 'em-all, 
A comic world in-oxs. 
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A world cube all-plamurer-abound; 
_ So-fruitful. the earth, 


So-quick to bring-forth,, 
And the aworld-teo it wicked: and- round. 


.Of the world he has all, but its cam; 
Neo-load, but of flech, will he bear ; 
| Helanghs-off bis pack, 
Taker a-cup of oldzeach, 
A leuꝶ with all e 
— ever may thy stream 
Of tuneful numbers be the darling- theme; 
Not- Tbamet- himself, who in his silver course 
Triumphant rolls along, 
Britannia's-riches and her force, 
Shall more-harmonious flow in song. 


Thou ft flowing-Avon, by thy til ver tram, 
Of things more thau- mortal, rweet-Shakespear 
ewould dream, e WM. 
| The fairies by-moonlight dance round his greewbed, | 
For hallow' d the turFis aubich pille d. his bead. 


| The love. stricken maiden, the woft-righing wan, 
Here rove woithout-danger, and sigh without-garn, 
. The oweet-bud of beauty, noblight chall here dread, 
Hor halleew'd the-turf-1s which pilhew' &his-head. 
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| Here youth aball beFam'd, for their love, and their 
truth, 

Aud chearful old-age, fel theepivit of youth; © \\* 

For the raptures. of fancy here poets chalktread, 

For Hallo the-turf- ee that en 


E til ver- Avon, in dong 3 Ry” 
Bethe on thy-bacom utill whiter hum ] 
Ever. full be thy stream, like his fame may it epread, 
Aud the nf ever-ballow'd which 0 


Tho' bards with 1 
Behold ætow' ring eagle rise, 
And would his flight- retard; 
Yet each to SHaeipearr genius bows, 
Each weaves a-garland for his-brows,, 
To-crown th' heaven-distinguizh'd-Bard. 
Nature had form'd-him on her noblest-plan, 
And to the- genius join'd the feeling man. 


Can Britich-gratitude delay, 
To him the- glory of this-isle, 

To give the- festive dax 
The- song, thestatue, and- devoted - pile? 
To him the- first of poets, best of men? 
6 We ne er shalHock upon his dat * 


5 hall the hero laureli. gain, 
For ravag'd fields, and thousands lain ? 
And hall his brows no-laurelrbind, 
Who charms towvirtuehumanhnd # Wy 
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We will, —his brows with laurelbind, 
Who<charms to virtue human Kind: 
Raise the pile, the-statue- raise, 
Sing- immortal-SHaletpeare s- praise | 
The song will cease, the stone * bes 
But his Name, . : 
And undiminish'd fame, ; 
Shalbnever, never-pass-away. 


bg 


FURNITURE, 


or. 


A-BEAU's-MIND. 


When infants are born, by experience we find, 
With ideas so- few they're supply'd,. 
That-Locſe has most justly resembled their mind 
To a cabinet n and- void. 


| A-Bean, and a child, may in this be- compar'd, 


For his mind, 't would be quite chart blanche, 


If you strive (tho' I own that the labour ishard) 
What's trifling and vain to- retrench. 


First a set of shrew' d- hints, 0 and - : 


| slanders, | 
And--lyes that he tells with beds! ** 

A heap of stale phrases, and-double-entendres, - 
Withoutsense to apply them im place: 


Some 


me new. fashion'd- compliments ready at hand; 
Which he learns, like-a-parrot, by- rote, 


To- bully and bluster, with-oaths at command, 
Blood, madam, I'IF cut the rogue! s- throat!“ 


| our-jokes and a half from Ju- M. lar — 
Six- lines out of Hudibrar more; 

Compose, if you nicely-examine his mind, 
Of-humour and wit hie full- store. 


His learning just-serves-him to read -new-50ng, 8 
Or- chatter a sentence of French; 
And what tho* 'em both he nn quite 


wrong? 
Tis enough for his barberand-wench, 


Of anus, aud-Ca nid, t and- darts, 
His tongue ne ver- ceasing runs on; 
cc hose eyes, N ruret angel, lite vauordi Pierer our- 
c hearts, I 
ce Oh, clxe-them—or eli Ir unde 1” 


Add to these a- few-scraps of our apt 
romances, | _ 
From- Grandis, Ramble, or-Brigge ; 
'Threedozen at least of new<country-dances, 
Wiek minuets, louvres, andy] ige. 
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Oyez Il give notice, if any - one know = 
More virtues than these I have reckon'd ; 
Let him send me the-name, and abode of his- Brau, 
To add in edition the- second. 


Thus accomplished, a- captain, a- knight, or- a 
* *zquire, WES” 
How-great are his-merit, and-charms ? 
See ladies in troops his perfections-admire, 
And witlrextasy spring to-his-arms !—— 


of ! 


Those: ills we dar'd, thy inspiration own; 
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A troop came-noxt, who-crowns and armour- 
wore, | 
And proud defiance in their woke * bore : 
For-thee ( they-cry'd, amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail'd in tempests down the atream of life ; . 
For thee whole · nations fill'd with flames and -*Y 
'- blood, Ja: 
And swam toempire thro? the purple-loods 


What virtue seem'd, was- done for thee- alone. 
_ Ambitious - fools! (the - Queen- reply'd, and- 
A frown'd) 
Be all your-acts in dark oblivion drown'd ; 
RN tt There | 
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There sleep forgot, with mighty-tyrants gone, 
Your statues moulder'd, and your names unknown! 
A sudden-cloud straight sna ech d chem from my- 


sight, 
And each majestio· phantom nk m night. 


Then came the-smallest- tribe I yet had seen; 
Plain was their-dress, and-modest was their mien. 
Greatidol of mankind ! we neither claim 
The- praise of merit, nor aspire to-fame! 

But safe in deserts from- th' applause of men, 

Would die unheard-of, as we liv'dunseen. 

Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 

Those -acts of goodness, which themeely es 
requite. | 

O let us still che secret · joy partake, | 

 To-tollow-virtue e'en for Virtue's4ake. 


And re chere men, who slight immortal ame! ? 
Who then with-incense shall adore our-name ; F 
But, mortals! know, 'tis-still our greatest-pride | 
To blaze those-virtues vue the good would- 
Ai | 
Rive! [- Muses, For add all your bales b te 
These must not sloep in-darkness and in-death. 
She-said: In- air the trembling-music floats, 
And on the winds triumphant-swell the notes ; : 
So- soft, tho“ high, soloud, and yet so- clear. 
Eerlistning-Angels lean from heav'n to-hear: 
Tofurthest-shores th' ambrosial-pirit RP 
Sweet to the-world, and-grateful to the-tkies, 
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Whilst thus! stood, intent to see and hear, 
One- came, me-thought, and whisper'd in my-ear : 
What could thus high thy-rash- ambition raise ? 
Artthou, fond-youth, a-candidate for praise? | 


'Tis-true, said-I, not- void of hopes Lœame, 
For who sofond as youthful-bards of Fame? 
But-few, alas! the casual-blessing boast, 
Sohard to gain, s0-easy to be lost. 

How. vain that secondlife in others? breath, 
Th' estate which wits inherit after-death! 

Ease, health, and- life, for this they- must- resign, 
( Unsure the tenure, but how vast the- fine!) 

The great- man's curse, without the gains, endure, 
Be- envi'd, wretched, and-be-flatter'd, poor; 
All-luckless wits their enemies profest, 

And all successful, jealous- friends at best. 5 
Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours- call; 

She comes unlook'd-for, if she comes-at-all, 

But if the purchase cost-80-dear a price 

As soothing Folly, or exalting- Vice: 

Oh ! if the- Muse must flatter lawless-sway, 

And follow-still where Fortune leadsthe-way ; 
Or if no-basis bear my rising-name, 

But the fall'n-ruins of another's-tame ; 

Then, teach-me, heav'n! tocorn the guilty-bays 
Drive from my-breast that wretched-lust of praise, 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown * 

Oh! grant an honest fame, or grant me none 


